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PREF^ACE 



The health and nutrltlbn of the nation's children has long 
beeft an Issue of public concern. This Is reflected In the growth 
of federal expenditures for child nujrltj|n programs, especially 
since the late 1960s. As the decade of tne 1980s begins, however, 
these programs are receiving increased ^ubllc^ scrutiny. The 
Congress?/ may wish to consider ways of reducing federal child 
nutrltljoti exjpendltures , or of shifting resources among programs so 
as to maximize the effectiveness of the federal effort. 

This report was prepared at the request of the Senate and 
House Committees on the Budget. The report reviews the various 
federal child nutrition programs and addresses the complex ques-?; 
tlons related to their nutritional effectiveness. Alternative^ 
proposals to address the nutritional needs of children are also 
discussed. ^ ^ * - r 

The paper was prepared by G. William Hoagland under the 
supervlflilon of David S. Mundel, Assistant Director of the Human 
Rei^tfb^utces and Community Development Division of the XJongresslonal 
Budget Office. T. Scott Thompson and Lynn Paquette provided 
essential technical and computer assistance. A number of persons 
provided Invaluable ac^vlce. Including George Braley, fthomas 
^uchberger, Eugene Contl, David DeFerantl, Frank g\ Gatchell, Jean 
Yayls Jones, Deborah Kalcevlc, . Richard .Llbetman, Betty Peterkln,^ 
and Robert Relschauer^ 

Francis Pierce and Robert L. Faherty ^edited tVje manuscript, 
assisted by Mary Anders. The' several drafts were typed by Andy 
McDonald-Houck. ' ' 

" ' Alice M. Rlvllrf 

, . Director . ' 

May 1980 
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Publ'lc and prlyrfte^ eicperfdi tyres for chlJLd ijutrltlon programs 
have grown from about $2*4 ^billion ten years ago 'to $8*1 blUlon 
In fiscal year X980. Federal expenditures for these programs have 
grown^'from $750 million to 'Over $A,7 bllllqn In the same period* 
Th\e federal outlay represented' 25 percent of total expenditures on 
chili nutrition programs in 1969, and nearly 50 percept lij 1980. 
, If current- policies are continued', federal child nqtrttion support 
^ ttlU^ reach about $7.1 bllllQn in fiscal year 1985. ' 

CURRENT FEDERAL PROGRAftS ' ' 

Shifting .federal policies have resulted in an array of child 
nutrition progjramsv* The largest of 'them Is the national school 
lunoh program* (NSLP) , which reaches over 27 Ailliori children on an 
average school day — 60 percent of all children enrjolled in elemen- 
tary i and secondary schools. About $3*1 billion or •65 percent of 
all feder;al^ child nutrition expendituires will support the USt? in 
fiscal yeptvl980. ' ^ 

^ Although the NSLP is the largest federal program, it is not 

the most rapidly growing one. Today th^re are nine other major 
child nutrition progra^is 'that either provide gopd directly tp 
families witjl ch*lldren or subsidize meals, food sflF^ice equipment, 
and nutrition education programs. These programs (in general 
order of cost^* ar^ Xhe •special supplemental food program for 

'women, infants, .and children (WIG), the s9b9ol breakfast program, 
, thg child-care food program,' the special milk* program, the summer 

' f ooU service programi a program covering state administrative 
expenses for child nutrition activities^ an eq^iipment assistance 
program, the commodity supplemental "food prqgram, and the 
nutrition education and training program. These non-NSLP programs 
are funded almost entirely hy^ federal funds and are Ukely to 
receive increased outlays In the 1980s (see Summary Figure).^/ 

1. The federal government also affects the nutritional and health' 
'status of children indirectly through various public assis- 
tance programs (Including the £ood stamp ptogram); through 

(Continued) 



Summary Figure. ' / . . 

Growth in Expenditures lor Child Nutrition Programs, FIscai Years 1967-1980 
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The ten 'categorical child nutrition programs are administra- 
tively complex. ' The decade of the 1970s saw 'a major shift In 
funding the majority of the programs— away from the traditional 
grant-in-aid concept to a statutorily defined telmbursement 
formula for various types of Services provided within A state. 
Today the programs serve dlff^ent categories of children, provide 
different types of benefits, and are administered locally by a 
wide variety qf civic, health, "and school " organizations 
Summary Table 1). While .not specifically defined as entitlement 
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federal grants for social serviced and Child health and 
^ welfare servlcfes coveting child day care, Head Start* and 
foster c^e: activities; and through nutritional research, 
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SUMMARY TABLE 1. CHILD^ NUTRITION PROGRAMS, PARTICIPANTS, AND FEOfeRAL COSTS IN FISCAL YEAR 
^ 1979 



Program 



Targeted Population 



Number of .Average ^ 

ParCjLcl- Subsidy per Costs 

.Type of panta (In Participant (In millions 

Benefit millions) (in cents) of dollars) 



National . 
ocnoox t 


* 

School-age children (under 


Ca-tffi subsidies 


27.3 


62 per 


meal 


2,693.5 


zi y.ear8 or age) enrolled 


and commodl- 






Lunch 


In schools 6r realHenfi a! 


L J.CO 








• 




chlld-care Institutions 










» 


Scliool 


School-age children (under 


Cash ^ubsldl^s 
and commodt- 


3.4 


40 (per 

•* 


meal 


215.0 


Breakfast 

- 


21 years of age) enrolled 
In- schools or resldeni^lal 
chlld'-care Institutions 






Child Care 


Jr 

Children years of 


Cash subsidies, 


0.7 


42 per 


meal 


A 

151.0 


Food 


agft In nonresidential 


commodities^ 


• f 










child-care organizations 


and equipment 


1 






f . 




• / 


assistance 




$ 




Summer Food 


„ Children juinder 19 f rom 


Gash subsidlee 


.<2.9 


92 per 


meal 


148.5 


Service ♦ 


areas of poor economic 

cotiTditions for months 

May through September • , 


and commodl*** 
ties . 

• » ■ ■ 






Spatial 


Children'' under 21. years 


Milk subsidies. 


8.0 


8 per 


half 


142.0 . 


Milk 


of age in schools^ real-- 






pint 






dentlal' child-care InBti^ 










tut lone ^ and flummer cikmps 








f 





(Cont:lnued') 
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SUMMARY TABLE 1. (Continued) 



V 



Program 



Targeted Population 



Number of Average ^ 

Partlcl- Subsidy per \ Costs 

Type of pants, (in Participant (in. millions 

Benefit millions) (in cents) of dollars) 



Special Low-inco;ne pregnarlt , post- Foofi vouchers 

I iSupplemen- partum, and breastfeeding and cbmmodi- 

tal Food women, aftid their inf&nts^ ties 

Program for and children up to age 5 
women, In- 
fants and 

Children (WIC) / . 



Commodity 
Supplemen- 
tal Food 

Nonfood 

Assistance, 

(Equipment) 

Nutrition . 
Education 
and Train- 
ing 

State 
Adminis- 
trative 
Expense 



Low-income infants, child- Commodities 
ren, and women certified 
vulnerable to malnutjritlon 



- Schools anJ residential 
child-care institutions 



Children in schools and 
child-care institutlbns 



State administrative 
employees 



Cash grants 



Caen grants 



\ 

Cash grants 



1*5 



0.1 



2.9 



27 per meal 



19 per meal 
4f 



50 per child 
per *year 



4 

\ 



550*0 



49.5 



24*0 



27*9 



32.0 



programs, they are widely regarded as such, and ate administered 
and funded as if they were entitlements* ^ 



.FARM POLICIES AND NUTRnTION PROGRAMS 

the fed^al chllq nutrition programs were once closely 
related to federal farm policies, helping^ to provide outlets fbr 
surplus agricultural commodipt^s • TI)q prog]?ams* administrative^ 
dnd financing systems atHl reflectv those early objectives • Over 
the last^ decade, however, the programs have changed so that they 
provide less direct support for the agricultural sector. Today, 
schQols. and other outlets are* assured .a prescribed level of 
assistance, in commodities or in cash, and can make plans on the 
hasis of thQse guarantees* Coramodit;yv assistance, therefore, may 
merely substitute for what would otherwise have been purchased by 
these organizat!^ons . ^ - * 

• » ' ■ « 

Child nutrition food expenditures probably * haVe a minor 
impact on gross farm income. In .1978, they may have' translated 
into an additional $1.9 billion, otf about 1.5 percent,- of total 
gross farm incpme. A few* specif ic commodities, such as canned 
peaches and turkeys, however, may receive ^substantial market 
support from the programs* commodity purchases. 

• Today the major' goal of the federal chiy mitrition programs 
is* to improve' the health^and well-being of the \ijation'8 children. 
Federal subsidies are provided to ^11 income groups, th^^^o^ective 
being to Increase ' program participation and thereby improve nutri- 
tional sta?u8. Larger subsidies are generally provided to lower- 
in^lntae groups thus offering Both a direct form of nutritional 
support and indirect general Income support. ^ 
. ■ » - * 

EFFECTS OF THE CHILD NUTRITION PROGrAiS * ' 

Hunger and severe malnutrition are not widespread public 
health problems in the United States today. Some children, to be 
sute, *have Inadequate^ diets and suffer related health problems. 
S6me diseases of adults~for example, heart disease, stroke and^ 
hypertension, diabetes , arteriosclerosis , and cirrhosis of the 
livex--Tiiay result from poor nutritional problems during child- 
hood. The federal ^expenditures on children's nutrition programs 
are sometimes described as long-^term inves^tments in public .health. 
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It la difficult, however, to say what effect the child nutri- 
tion prograroe may have on the getaeral level ' of health • Few 
(Studies have been conducted on a national basis to measure their 
Impact, Especially over the long term* Existing evldeace suggests 
the following: 

o Iron-deficiency anemia ^tppears to be the 'jArlmary child ' 
nutrition problem ' today, and special supplemental food 
programs such as the WIC program appear, to have greater 
^/ Impact on this problem than\do thp Ineftltutlonallased feed^ 
* Ing programs; * • ^* 

w I ■ . . . 

> o Children Who participate In the school liinch program do not 

have lower rates of if on-deflclency anemia than children 
who. do not participate la any federal feeding program; 
^ ' • f . , ' 

o children who participate In only /a school > bjreakf as t or milk 
program show a positive and slightly significant Increase 
In the adequacy of thtftf^dlets; ' 

o In general, the nutrition al statu s of children who partlcflt- 
Date only In the NSLP dcJes not appear to be better than 
\hat of the nonpar tlclpat Ing children, but lower-Income 
children receive slightly ^ more nutritional Intake ^than 
'hlgher-lncomfe children from the {Program; and 
«♦ ■ 

o The nutritional' Impact of participating In more than one 
program appears mlxe4* High-Income multiple-program parti- 
cipants havie no better diets than hl^h-lncome slngle- 
Pi^08"«n participants; but f^r low-4nci)me children, the 
combination of a breakfast and a lun^h program appearct to 
provide more nutritional benefit*^ 

The school fee41ng programs ap|>ear to be significantly i^dre 
effective In Improving, the nutrition of low-Income children than 
41rect nipney pAymenta tg jthelr families, except In a few 
Instances* Based on IjLmlfed' data, the school breakfast program 
a^crars to be the iMst ^costl;^ and the^ ttU2St' beneficial, regardless 
of the IncQme of the participant. /^ecaus4 It has a relatively low 
federal substdy" ai^ a markedly greater nutflt^onal l)eneflt. Its 
cost'-effectlyeness Is high. , ' * , . , 

b 

POlilCY- ALTERNATIVES 

Two kinds of reforms ard possible In the child nutrition 
pr^<JgramB--broad, comprehensive changes and Incremental changes In 

' . xvlll 



' particular programs* Because comprehensive reform!* requ^lre the 
resolution of large policy Issues , program-by-pn)gram Incremental 
reforms ma^^ be the major form of change In the 19808. Incremental 
pjpe^ram changes can be made In %^ys that are not Inconsistent with 
a goal of unlflted child nutrition policymaking, butf to do so 
requires careful planning. ' ^ 
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Comprehensive Reform Strate^ es 

Comprehensive reform propbsals Include the following: 

o Measures to Correct nferket^ Imperfections . These measures 
would seek »t<^ lower the prices of foods by Increasing* 
competition among producers and distributors. Fe^deral 

* marketing orders, Import res^trlctlons and regulations 
goverlnlng the tran8t)ottatlon 6f specific commodities, 
result In higher prices and lower c9nsumptlon of key 
nutrients. Specifically, i£ the prices of dairy products^ 
were not maintained at artificially .high levels by ^ 
, marketing orders, low^lncome children might be able to 
consume more of these nutritionally Imp'brtant products. 

o Block Grants . Collapsing the multitude of existing 
programs into a block grant program that woul4^ allow states 
and local administrators to implement specific intervention 
prograims has been proposed in ^S. 605,- the Food and 
Nutritlotv Program Optional Co/isolidat>ion and Reorganization 
Act. 'If all states chose to consolidate, federal costs 
would increase by about $500 million in 1983. The 
potential nutritional impact of a block grant proposal on 
l_ children uncertain and depends primarily [on th^ ability 

of the individual state to Qonduct gieanlngful assessments 
of nutritional needs # 

o A Universal Free Lunch >* The. expansion, of the Nat;ional 
' i'^ School Lunch Program to provide free meals to all children 
has been proposed in the past. This^vWouid inctease federal 
'costs by about $4.3 billion. Because participation Woul^' 
Increase largely among middle-' and upper-income children,' 
K the nutritional impact would be small. * ^ 

o Program Qvig j^ A p , A proposal to reduce federait nutrition 
s expenditures h^s ''been introduced by Senator Helms in S* 
^^36P. This plan would reduce the amount of food stamp 
benefits a household could receive, based x>n the numbef of 
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chlldreli in the household that also received federally 
.subsidized school lunches. An estimated '6.8 million 
children receive either free or reduced-price lunches and 
also reside in food stamp households. This proposal would 
reducf federal costs by nealty $630 million in fiscal year 
1981. The proposal would also reduce overall nutritional 
subsidies for this one income group that some evidence 
suggests is niost benefited by these' programs . 

o Elimination of Npn-Needy Subsidies . A proposal that would 
achieve large budgetary Savings and not have potentially 
adverse effects on children's nutritional status would be^. 
the ellmtifation of all federal subsidies to children ftom 
families with Incomes a^ove 195 percent of poverty. In 

. fiscal year 1981 the federal government will provide an*, 
annual subsidy Of approxlmate],y $65 for high-Income 
children participating full-time in a lunch program. Since 
Uttle evidence exists that lunfch participation improves ' 
the diets of these children, the subsidy becomes a form of 
dir^t income transfer. Eliminating the federal -Income 
)) transfer to nearly 16 million high-income thlldren would 
result ^n federal sayings of over $&20 pillion in fiscal ' 
year" 1981. If institutions chOse to Mrop -out of " the • 
programs given a drop in non-needy participation, tttq 
^ proposal could also affect needy children in Cthose 
institutions. ^ The proposal mighjt. also stigmatize 
low-income children if the program came to be, viewed as 
more of a welfare program than a n&tritidn prog^pm. As it > 
stands today, however, it might be considered a welfare, 
progtam for non-needy chiWrent^ 

o Nutrient Fortif idation . Spe<;.ific nutrients could be added 
. ^ to children's diets^ ^^throu^h ' 'targeted fortification 
^ schemes. Vitahiln ^forti-flqition c«uld, provide for 100 

^ V percent of- child's ^recommended dietary allowance for less 
than" $3.00- a. "year in* ingredient costsV Fwftif ication 
, might* however, raise the cost of the final product for all 
oorisumersj unless, it was made- mandatory or the cost waflr\v 
^ absorbed by the 'government, cheaper unfortified products 
might then be purchased by -.^e low-income groups 
fortification was designed to assist.^ ' ' 
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Incremental Reform Options ' % 

^ Incremental reform optfons .are the type of legislative option, 
most commonly discus^d today« The optiont^ fifhd combinations of 
options are endless, but one major 'alternative that would increctse 
the nutritional effectiveness of the total federal child nutrition 
budget wou^^* be to target nutrition su\>sidie9 on lower-incojme 
groups and {reallocate federal ^unds amotig the various programs* ' 
this proposal stems from the general finding that subsidies to 
higher- income groups, while .poterttially increasing program parti- 
cipation, ""show little* evidence of improving the children's nutri- 
tional sta'ttts. ' 

The Administration's recent budget proposal is an example of. 
the incremental program approach: 

o IJie Administration !s Proposal / The Administration ' haB 

' proposed that, the natioifal average payment to the. school 
^lunch program be reduced by 5 cents (from 18.9 to 13.9 
^ cen^) for all "paying" students (chllflren from families 

<• withNlncomes over 195 j)ercent. of the' poverty level) • 
Between? 720,000, a^d 1.5 million children would probably 
cl^oose* not to participate as^ a result of the increased 
student chfarge; total savings would bes approximately $160 
millioh. This proposal' would not erayersely^ affect the 

- nutritional status of , the children, since benQfj.t8. are 
minimal. The reduction in fede^ral subsidies might cause 
some schools to stop participating, and this/ would deprive 
lower-income children of ' benefits. Consequently, the 
Administration has proposed to reinstate the 5-cent subsidy 
.should paid participation drop below 50 percent nationally^. 

Xhe Administration has also proposed. changiTig the eligibilf 
,ity standards for other 'isubsidies. Under current laWj^. 
children from familibs^ with tiet incomes bel^w^ 125 percent 
of the poverty level ($10,056 for a family * of four \vt 
fiscal year ^981) qualify for free meals. those from 
J^apllies wlth>: incomes* between 125 and 195 percent of 
^the poverty level (up to $15,688 ^for a f^ily of- four) 
* /qualify for reduced-priced meals. \ The pro][)osal would 
reduce the eligibility for free meals to ^hildren Stom* 
families with net incomes at the povertjL leyel,'' net of a 
standard dedtictidn of $75 a month*^-$8,945 or 112 percent of 
"^the ji)overty IcVel. Similarly, the standard of eligibility 
for reduced-*prlce meals would*^ be reduced to 17*5. percent of 
poverty net of a $75^a*inonth standard deduct ion~-about 
$15,000\or 187 percent of the, poverty level. 

^ ■ xxf- . ■ ■ ' , , 




Savings of approxlmatiel^ $200 mllllpn In filial 'year 1981 
could result from these <:hange8 In the Incoie-ellgl'blllty 
standards. Overall, an estimated 500,000 children would 
choose not to participate. \ ■ . 

P Cash~Out of Federal Commodities . Some evidence .suggests 
that the costs of preparing School 'meMs are reduced when 

^ schools receive -cash payments Instead of commodities. 
Replacing commodities with ca^ payments could ' reduce 
federal costs up td $300. million If the mandated minimum 
commodity assistance per meal were reduced In line with the 
lower cost^ of preparing a^meal. In general, however, this* 

. proposal would result In minor reductions In administrative 
costs \ 

federal 
change. 



Jposai would result In minor reductions In administrative 
its ^or federal, state, and local governments', and 
leral "^bsldles to various Income- groups would not 



o Modification of WIC . The Special Supplemental Food Program 
for Women, Infants and Children appears to be nutritionally 
effective'. • Alternatives for expanding It have been 
consldejred by the Congress. If It were to become an enti- 
tlement program, participation eventualljr could increase to 
between 6 *and 8 million, raising fedetal costs by nearly 
$3.6 billion* Less ^expansionary options c^uld > be 
•considered that -would merge the program with the 
Administration's 1981 proposal to extend Medicaid 
el'lglblllty to all , children from families with ^ Incomes 
below . 55 percent of t,he poverty level,/ also Including a 
state matching requirement for WIC funds. 



^ School Breakfast Expansion . The school breakfast' program > 

appears to be a^nutrltlonally effective program. Ifhls Is 
" In part becAu^a the program Is targeted on very low Income 
groups. Only about 30 percent of all schools participate, 
however, and 25« percent • of the' chlldre^L within thesev_ 
schools. Proposals to require all states that administer a 
lunch program to administer a brealcfast program as well 
would cost approximately $500 mljlllon Wore 'In fiscal year 
1981. \ 
■ • ' . . -j- , , - . 

3 Altering the Speclai Milk Program (SMP)I . The nutrients 
provided by mllk^^re npt "generally lacking In chllSen's . 
diets. The elimlnatloft of the SMP In 'all ^stiiopls that klsb 
participate In another federal program providing milk tias 
been proposed several, times. This could reduce the milk 
consumed In schools by 12 percent;, most children would 

■ ■ ■ . ■ ■ . ' ■ ■ , ■■ >^ 
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continue either to purchase milk or to receive Idlk through 
one of thfe other federal programs. S\xc\i a ptopdsal could 
reduce federal costs by about $100 million In fiscal year 
1981. Since the program appears to be more nijtrltionally 
cost-effective for the middle^ and hlghet-lnctipe groups, an 
, alternative to eliminating the program completely would be 
to eliminate the subsidy for lower-Income groups* Most of 
those children would receive milk subsidies through the 
other programs. / . 

3 Nutrition Education . Less than 1 petcent of the funds 
spent on child nutrition programs can be I'dentixxed as 
targeted^, specifically on child nutrition education. .The 

V Admiaistrafcionjs 1981 budget would reduce this proportion. 
Simply expanding federal nutrition education funding, 
however, may not lead to an improvement in the nutritional 
status of children. Little evidence ) exists one way or the 
other as to the effectiveness of" nutrition education 
expQnditure^t 
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CHAPTER I. INTRODUCTION---THE BUDGET AND NUTRITION PROGRAMS 



National expenditures for child nutrition programs K^e grown 
from $2.4 billion ten years ago to an estimated $8.1 billion In 
fiscal year, 1980; The federal contribution to these programs* has 
grown from $750 million ^|to over $4.7 blllloh during the same 
pferlod. The pi;-ograms encompass a wide array of activities Includ- 
ing: the national school lunch program, the breakfast program, 

• the special milk program, child care feeding prpgrams, summer 
feeding programs, special nutrition programs for vulnerable groups 

, and children, and other ^programs. ^ 



Fiscal Year/1981 gudget Jssues 

•The major child nutrition budget Issues In fiscal year 1981 
will be whether to limit \program growth and whether to , target 
existing child nutrition programs on lower-Income Children. ,In 
addition, the authorisations' for three child nutrltloij programs— • 
the summer food service program,, a nutrition education and train- 
ing program^, and a program providing federal funds for state child 
nutrition administrative .expenses (SAE)— expire at the end of 
fiscal year 1980 • While these three programs account for liss 
than 5 percent of the, total federal ^.ctilld nutrition expenditures, 
the need to consider their reauthorization provides an opportunity 
to review the programs as a whole. • 



The Past as Prologue . c . 

The st«45;e for the 1981 debate was set during the fiscal year 
/1980 btfdget pr^bess. Th^ Administration*^ fiscal year 1980 budget 
proposal^ calj.ed for a $500 'million reduction In federal child 
nutrition spending. These savings were also aiasumed In the first 
budget resolution^ for *flscai year 198Q, despite reserVfttlons 



li ,The federal food stamp progtam prdvldes benefits Indirectly to 
children through Increasing the food purchasings power of low- 
Income househplda with children. The program^ therefore, la 
.'not considered directly li> this paper. 
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expressed by the relevant authorizing committees. The Senate 
Agrlcultute Committee in its recommendations to the Senate 
/Committee on the Budget had assumed $200 million in savings, while 
the House Education and Labor Committee had assumed $50 milli9n in 
savings in its recommendations to th(v House Committee on the 
Budget .2 ^ • ' 

t 

.Following the, passage of the first resolution, the Congress 
adopted measures that achieved approximately $90 million ,irf 
savings. Subsequently, the second ^solution for fiscal year 1980 
Included assumed savings of $200 million, but the authorizing and 
appropriating committees did not adopt proposals that would 
achieve the additional $110 million in«»savings. 

* ' 

Similar efforts to reduce spending in the fiscal year 1981 
budget are cur^^eritly being debated. Both the Senate and the House 
have recommended, in the first concurrent resolution ^f or /fiscal 
year 1981, savings of' approximately $500 million^ in these 
programs. i 

Plan of the Paper 

— ' — ' — *- ■ ■ ^ . . ,, 

• Throughout the recent child nutrition debates, questions have 
been raised as to the purpose and effectiveness of the existing 
programs. Who receives federal benefits, who pays for the bene- 
fits, how much do recipients receive, and how do the child nutri- 
tion programs interact with tfther federally assisted programs? 

The purpose of this paper is to answer these broader ques- 
tions^ Chapter!! presents the historical development of the pro- 
grams and focuses on the federal policies affecting the nutrition, 
and health of children. Chapter III describes the major categor- 
ical programs. , Chapter IV discusses the growth in costs; the 



2. In partial response to the Administration 1980 budget pro- 
posal. Senate Resolution 90 was adopted on June 20, 1979, 
requesting the Secretary of Agriculture to make a study of the 
programs adminiseered under the National School Lunch Act and 
the Child Nutrition Act of 1979. This study Was directed to: 
costs, incomea of families participating in the program, use 
of programs for nutrition purposes, contribution of the 
program to the agricultural economy, income verification, and 
need for future legislative* changefs. The final report will 
not be available until January 1982. 



complex financing scheme of the current programs; the sHlftlng 
burden of program costs among the federal , state, ^nd local 
governmental and participants, over time. Chapter V reviews the 
.Impact of the programs on the agricultural sector, and . also 
analyzes the nutritional Impact of the ^ariou^ ^chlld' nutrition 
pr<|urama;« the chapter also Includes an analysis of child nutrition 
data from • the first national Health and Nutrition ExamlnatloJf 
Survey. The cost and potential nutritional Impact of alternative 
policies Is presented In Chapter VI. - 
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CHAPTER H./''tHE CHANGIJIG FOCUS OF CHILD NUTRITION 'POLICY ' 



^ Federal programa ^nd" policies related to the nutritional 
status of children have undergone major changes sinc^ the J?;tr8,t 
direct feeding activities in the 1930s. These* changes can best b6 
characterized as a swing, from general agricultural suppoi?t goals, 
to the broad* pol)^cy ob.^ective of providing the child the where- 
'wlthal. to acquire a basic diet, to ^n attempt t%^ugh education 
and regulation to "modify that diet. < 

This chdnging*^ child nutritipn policy agenda has paralleled 
th« development of the relatively new science of hutritlfn,!'' and 
accompaniid" the recent focusing of national health polSies on 
prieventive-cate . ' Throughout the twentieth century, major advances 
have be6n made in the- discovery and understanding of essential 
vitamins and minerals; More recently, ^research In cellular .and 
molecular biology has shown that the lack of certain essential 
nutrients may affect the development of enzymes and other cellular 
components* resulting in severe debilitating diseases. A gap 
between the theoretical and scientific knowledge of nutrition and 
its actual application appears to have developed. The federal 
child nutrition policy agenda se^ms to be moving slowly to narrow 
that gap through nutrition education, and certain food safety 
regulationsii This changing focus could significantly alter 
federal funding needs for future child nutrltltJfh programs. 

STATE Ai^ LOCAL EDUCATION POLICIES 

^School feeding ptograms' began In the early 1900s with the 
establishment of free, comp^lsory^ and universal public school- 
ing. Social scientists argued that it was unrealistic, from the 
point of view of learning, to have a comp.ulsory school law without 
also meeting the physical needs of* tV^e children so' that they could 
adequately receive "instruction*! , ^ . ^ 

1 . Robert Hunter , Poverty; Social Conscience in the Progressive 
* ^ Bra (Harper a^d Row , 19 65 ) ; John Spargo , Bi t ter (ky of the 
Children (-Timep Books 1972 f repr. of 1906 ed*); and .Horace • 
Mann, "Twelfth Annual Repprt of the Alassachusetts Board of 
Education," in , Kenneth Keniston, ed., ' All Our Children 
(Carnegie Cj?rporatlon o» New York, 1977). g^. 



During the early 190p8> sdhooi feeding programs were 'sup- 
ported by phManthroplc organlzatloni*, jachool-orlented associa- 
tions , local school districts > and private individual? ♦ By 1937, 
15. states had passed laws autborizl^g local schools to operate 
lunch, programs. In almost all these st^es, schools were 
authorized to serve meals at cost; while in four states free or 
reduced-cost lunches were served to '^needy childrent''^ / 



AGRICULTURAL SUPPORT PQLICIE^ 

Early and continual federal involvement in the school feeding 
programs resulted from the combination of two factors: (1) the 
fiscal . burden on local governments caused by the growth of the 
programs, and (2) the great depression of the 1930s that resulted 
In crop ^surpli^sea and depressed ^arm prices and incomes • 

In resD to the de4>ression, the Roosevelt Administration 
established the Federal Surplus Relief Corporation ^(FSRC) in 
October 193f\. The major purpose of the FSRC was: 

• • • to purchase, store, handle, and process surplus 
agricultural and other commodities, and products there- 
ofj and to dispose of the saime so as to relieve the 
hardship and suffering caused by unemployments ^ * * 

In 1935 FSRC became the Federal Surplus Commodities Corpora- 
tion (FS^JC), and a major amendment to the Agricultural Act of 1935 
(Section 32) appropriated monies each fiscal year to 'the Secretarjt 
of Agriculture in an amount equivalent to 30 percent of the, "gross 
receipts v^from deities collected' under the customs laws/' Thls^ 
permanent • appropriation was to remain in a separate fund, and to 
this day continues to be a major federal funding source for. domes- 
tic feeding programs (s^e Chapter IV). \ 

Surplus agricultural cdmmpdltles purchased using this fund 
were, and . still «^re, donated to needy families and child nujtrltion 
programs; The disposition of surplus commodities to schools led 
to the sjpread%f school lunch programs nationwide. In 1937, 3|839 
schools received coiiimodltles for lunqh programs serving 342^000 
children daily;* five years later in 1942, 78,840 schools 'serving 
nearly 5 #3 inililon children received commodities. 



zi Gordon Wt Gunderson, The National School Lunch ' Program; Back* 
* ground and Dtfvelopment , U>St Department of Agriculture: Food 
and Nutrition Service (1971). 
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INCOME ASSISTANCE PO LICIES • . 

I* ■■ I . li ■ ■»! I H i. I ■■i. V l. M 

V The federal 'government's Involvement in child feeding activi- 
ties implicitly shifted towKtd general income assistctnce during^ 
World War 1^1. Between 1942 and 1944, surplus commodities avail- 
able for donation to schools dropped sharply. In order to offset 
the dfecline in federal commodity asiiistance, the Congress appro- 
priated $50 million in direct cash subsidies to, school lurich 
sponsors from the Section 32 fund in 1943, an^ made similar 
appropriations rln the following tw6 years. 

The Uncertainty of continued federal support (either through 
commodities or annual appropriations) l^ogether with high start-up 
costs at the local level slowed ^ th^ expansibin of school feeding 
programs. As* a consequeiice , th6 National School Lunch Act was 
enactedy^n 1946, authorizing permanent grants-in-aid to states and 
placing responsibility for eKpanslon on the educational agency in 
each state • 

Tbie National School Lunch Act establidthed three, basic operat- 
ing standard^ for states receiving federal /cash and commodity 
assistance: 

(1) School lunch programs would be </perated on a nonprofit 
basis; 

'(2) Free or reduced-price lunches would be provided ne^dy 
children; and . 

^ (3) Lunches would meet specified federal sti^ndards. 

Funds a(lt>ropi^iated under the^^ct were apportioned among the 
stat^ on the basis of the number^ of school children b^twiaen 5 and 
18 years of age in each state and according to each state's- per 
capita income. For fiscal years 1947 through 1950^ federal funds 
were to be matched dollar for dollar from state ahd local funds. 
Over time the statd matchini|^ rate has increased, ftoitil today each 
federal dollar spent must be matched by three dollars from state 
and local sources.^ . , ► 



3# Today the match only applies to |;^neral cdsh assistance fund- 
ing (Section 4) • See Chapter IV, page '52. States are 
required to provide at least 10 percent of the total' matched 
funds provided from state revaj^ues. The greater part o{ the^ 
matching monies is provided by child retj^^s payments'^ and local 
resources* - 
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Some low-Income ateas had difficulty In expanding their feed- 
ing programs, because they lacked facilities and ,sjace for meal 
preparation'. This led to the development of a special commodity 
assistance program, for needy schools, and an equipment assistance 
program (both programs are operational * today) . 

^The , apportionment pr^lsions were eventually discarded and 
replaced Un 1972 ^with. a .performance funding system* This ne}j^,^^ 
legislatibn guaranteed a minimum general ^federal subsidy on ffie^ 
basis of the number of lunches served in a state regarAess of the 
income sta'tus of the participants* Legislation enacted in 1973 
ijxtended the performance funding concept to provide .higher federal 
subsidies' to lunches served to needy^ children— :explicitly recog- 
nizing the higher level of nutritional deficiency in loWer-income 
groups, and therefore also' attempting to encourage^ participation 
by these groups* ^ % 

■ * I * 

/ 

he;alth Am nutrition policies - ' « • 

^ During the late 1960s federal policy began to focus on the 
problems of hunger and malnutrition*^ 

' Child Nutrition Act .of 1966 , The Child Nutjrition Act of 1966 
greatly enlarged the scope of federal chil^ nutrition programs* 
It authorized programs to provide nutritional services to children 
regardless of whe(||^ they were in art educational institution.; It 
expanded the poteJflHally eligible population to incldde. chilolren 
of all ages at all timefe of the year* The school, breakfast 
program was jleveloped to serve children before the normal school 
day began* The special milk program Wkd expanded to serve chij^ 
dren who were not participating in other federally subsidized 
programs*. Federal reimbursement on a, performance funding basis 
was also established for t^ese programs* 



Other groupsjalso benefited*- A special feeding program for 
infant*, children, and pregnant women was established to provide 
high-prbtein nutritional supplements. A child^care food program 

was developed to subsidize meals , served preschool children and 

If- [ « " 

4* The term malnutrition used throughout this paper refers to a 
condition characterized by an intake of one or more nutrients 
at insufficient levels such that the individual is placed in 
high risk of developing specific cllnltali signs of deficiency 
or abnormal physical development* Severe malnutrition usually 
refers to a clinical syndrome arising from long-'term protein 
calorie raalnutrltion—kwashiorkor* . 
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after-school .cbildiyen who participated In 'organized day-care 
programs." A summer, food prograp was created to subsidize meals 
perved children during nonscJhool months who participated in summer 
or school vacation programs, providing food secvlce similar- to 
that mad*; available to chlldr,en durl|pg the regular school year. 

Food Quality and Safety . Recently the focus of policy has« 
shifted from combating overt malnutrition to Identifying .marginal 
hutrlttveV Intake that may foster a low level of vitality and 
health, and th^tj^may eventually result in subclinical nutritional 
deficiency sympPoms. The major nutrition question in the United 
States today is no longer whether there is enough food available 
for everyone but whether the quality of food consumed is adequate. 

Oversight hearings In Congress -have 8ug^«ted that six pf ;:he 
ten leading causes of death in the United States could be connect- 
ed to diet: heart disease, cancer, stroke and hypertension, 
diabetes, and arteriosclerosis, 'while a number of these degenera- 
tive diseases are not common in children, It is believed that 
dietary habits formed during the developing*- years may continue 
lifelong , and Influence the sev^erlty of thosfe cKsefeses in later 
.life. 5 • \ 

Federal child nutrition programs, t|jerefore, have^ become 
intiertwlned with food information and food quality Issues affect- 
ing all segments of the population. Amendments "in 1977 'to' Thp 
Child Nutrition Act established a grants-in-aid program to assist 
states /''tnt he creation of nutrition education programs. Amend- 
ments in 1978 also required states to provide nutrition education 
to low-income, pregnant women through funds appropriated under the 
special supplemental feeding program* : 

• . ■ ■ ■ 

More recently, sensitive programmatic and political issues 
have arisen over Administration policies to regulate the tale of 
certain •icorapetitive" foods in schools participating In the school 




5'. See for example: Joaquin Cr^'i/lqta and Elsrf R. DeLlcardie, 
"The Effects of Malnutrition on the Individual," in A. Berg, 
N. S. Scrimshaw, and D. L. Call, ed.. Nutrition, National 
Development, and Planning (M.I.T. Press, 1973) and "Value and 
Safety of Diet Modification' to Control Hyper lipidermia in 
Childhood and- Adolescence," in Ameri-can Heart Association 
Committee Report, IJallas, Texas (July 1978). 
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lunch- progtam*^ The Congiress In 1977 granted tJtie Secretary (of 
Agriculture the authority to regulate the s^le of certain "nonnu- 
trltljoue'' foods during school hours on the basis that such fofo^s 
contributed to 'increased plate wa«te, low participation in ei;ie 
school iunch program, and an increase in the consumption of nonnur 
tritlous foods in schools^ ^ . * ' 

The Federal Trade Comnission and the Food and Drug Administra- 
tion have, also recently increased their InvolvemJnt in nutrition 
Isaues affecting children* These agencies increasingly are in- 
volved In regulations governing advertising of food products aimed 
at children and Issues related to nutrition labeling and food 
fortification. ... 



6* Competitive foods are defined as^ any foods that are sold in 
competition with the standard Required lunch (Type A) served 
in schools. In 1970, vSection lb of the Child Nutrition Act of 
^ 1966 was amended to giye the Secretary of . Agriculture the 
authority to prescribe regulations * relating to food seprLce in 
competition with programs authorized under the National School 
Lunch Act and Child Nutrition Act* This provision was amended 
again In 1972, preventing such action If the sale of such 
foods would inure tx> the benefit of the schools or student 
organlssatious in the school* See: Federal Register , 
Department of Agriculture, Food and ljutri felon Service. (July 
. 1979). 

7. A proposal implementing this authority in April 1^78 would 
have banned the sale of soda water, frozen desserts, candy, ^ 
and chewing gum. The proposal was withdrawn under heavy pub*- 

\. lie comment. A new proposal promulgated in July 1979 placed 
emt)hadis on restricting* the sale of foods^ of "minimal nutri- 
tional valud." 

*- * ^ ■ . 

Q 

Further, a Department of Agriculture (USDA) proposal to ban 
the use of formulated grain-fruit products In school breakfast 
programs because of their alleged l^lgh sugar and fat content 
and * the belief that? they promoted poor eating habits, was 
overtutned in fiscal year 1979 byf agriculture appropriation 
laws. This proposal ^<H11 be concj^dered again for the school 
year beginning in the fall of calendar year 1980* 
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CHAPTER HI. CHILD NUTRITieN PROGRAMS ' J .n-. \ \ , (' 

— . \^ • '/^ 

The federal child nutrition programs have been '^lescrlbed as 
fragmented, overlapping, and administratively complex. There are 
at least 37 different federal reimbursement schemes within ten 
major programs, and at least five major Congressional commltteeat 
directly lnflx\ence legislation and program Operations. Federal 
.benefits vary within programs ^depending on the particular type of 
food service provided, fthe Income of the participant, the 
characteristics of the sponsoring, organization, and other 
factors. Some benefits are fully financed by^ the federal 
government; others ^require that additional .charges be levied 
against participants or that additional state and local resources, 
be made available;. Some prog'rams receive advance funding, some 
are tradltlonay grants-in-aid, and most are performance funded, 
that Is, they receive funds on the basis , of the number of meals 
|9erved and a statutorily defined reimbursement rate. 

* This chapter describes the ten major child nutrition 'pro- 
grams}' all of them administered by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture,' s Food and Nutrition Service.! Their malxf characteristics 

1. In addition to the food delivery programs described in' this 
Chapter, the federal government also supports child nutrition 
activities indirectly through^ number of other programs. One 
group o^ supportive services includes the federal food stamp 
program, federal grants to states for social and child welfare 
services fcovering child day-care services. Head Start pro- 
grams ^ foster care activities, and child residential care), 
and federal funding for maternal and child health-care pro- 
grams, family planning, preventive health-care services, and 
the children's early periodic, screening, diagnosis, and 
treatment (EPSDT) program. 

Another category of federal programs covers the broad area of 
i^e^^iytoi. monitoring, and regulatio^ji The National Institute 
of Child He^th and Human Development, funds research on 
jnothers and children; a n6wly established Human llutrition 
Research Institute, in the Science and Education Acffiinlst^a- 
tion of the USDA, ^11 focus on human nutritional requirements 
and the nutritive valiie of food^ and the denter for Disease 
•» ♦ * (Continued) 

> r ' * • ■ - I : > • . 
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are summarized in T^bJLe 1, ijn terms of authorization period, the 
basis nw-^apRroprlAtlon, avotage federal subsidy, whether pt not 
the benefits are Income-tested, the method of IndexinB benefits, 
the targeted populactlon, and the basic' delivery system,* 

. • ■ ' -■ .. ■ * A 

NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PRjOGRAM (NSIP) . ' * . 

The NSIJ?, the oldest aiftLflargest child nutrition program, is 
permanently^ authorized by the^National < School Lunch Act of 1946.' 
In fiscal year 1980, an estimated $6.4 billion will be spent 
nationwide in the NSLP, representing approximately 80 percent of 
all clFlld nutrition expenditures. Federal expenditures for the 
NSLP will reach about $3.1 billion, or nearly half of the total 
expenditures for the program In fiscal/year 1980.3 

'■ ' * , ■ ' ' ' t ' 

1. (fontlnued) * 1 

Control has developed a program of, nutrition surveillance 
designed to analyze the nutritional status of children through 
\the collection of data from state and local health depart- 
ments. Head Startfc*.programs, the women, infants, and children 
(WIC) program, and other, health-care situations*, ' , 

2. The basis of ^appropriation refers to whether^ the program la a 
grants-in-aid subject to appropriations or whether the pro-' 
grams are considered entitlepentis . According to a USDA/OMB 

. study, while no specific definition of "entitlement program" 
has been developed for the child nutrition programs, they are 
managed as if phey were entitlement programs and are widely 
. regarded as entitlement programs within the executive and 
legislative branches. Until 1972, c'hild nutrition programs 
wer^ authorized and administered as categorical formula ^and 
project grant programs. However, under legislation en|irted 
between 1972 and 1975, the major- child nutrition programs Ihave 
been "performance funded." Performance funding means that\the 
basis for federal' program assistance is st^te performance of a 
statutorily defined "reimbursable event." In addition, /the 
federal assistance is calculat,ed on the basis of a statutory 
• reimbursement formula, and not on a bastv that is discre- 
tionary within USDA. See: Financial Management in the Food 
and Nutrifcibn Service, iJSDA/ 0MB (September 1976). 

3* The federal food stamp program provides assistance! to low-In-- 
come families with chlldten, although it Is not tar»geted 
specifically on chlldrei). , Based on data analyzed from the 
\ « #* (Continued) . 



TABLE I. ' OVERVIEW OF TEN CURRENT FEDERAL CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS, FISCAl YEAR 1^79 



It ear and 




Appropriations 


■ . *^*- ' 




—J— — — — ^ — ^ ^ — 




Authori- 


(rollllon^ of dollars), 


Means test and 








Start 

Datia 


zation 


Appropriation Basis, . 


. Average 1979 


Targeted 


\ ^ \ Benei^t 




Period 


and Indexation 


Federal Subsidy 


Population 


A , Delivery System 





National 

School 

Lunch 

Program 

1946 



Perraa- $1,781,8 

nent Entit lemeilti Formula 

subsidy pe r lu fteh 

served. 

Semiannual; January aryl 
July^ CPI for food away 
from homQ.> 



Regular: . No* 
Free or reduced; 
Yes. 

62 cents per 
meal. 



Schopl-age childVen 
(defined as»under 21 
yeacB of age) en'rollr 
ed in school or ^ I 
residential child/ 
care institutions 



Cash and/or commodities 
distributed to: 
preprimary, primary, 
and secondary schools; . 
child-care^ institutions 
including homes- for 
mentally retarded, 
emotionally disturbed, 
physically handicapped 
persons and unmatried 
'mothers; halfway 
houses; orphai^gea; ^ 
{^belters for a)[)used 
children; longrterm 
health^care facilities; 
and juvenile detention 



4 s/ centers* 



School Perma- $215.0 
Break- nent Entitlement: Formula 

fast »> subsidy per breakfast * 

1968 V t served. 

--Semianttual ; January and 
July; CPI for food away 
^ * from home. ♦ 



gular: NO.. ♦ School-age children 
Free or reduced: ((defined as under 
Yw* ' ^21 years of age)' 

4b cents per in residential 
meal. * schooXs o\ child- . 

care institutions 
} ^ • drawing attendance 
from areas of poor 
* I economic conditions, 

areas requiring 



(Same as national 
school lunch program*) 



TABLE !• 


(Continued) 






* 




Item and 
Start 
Date ^ 


)'. 

Authori- 
zation 
Period* 


Appropriations 
(mllllonrs of dollars), 
Appropriation BasiSi . 
'yand Indexation i 


Means Test and 

Average 1979 
Federal Subsidy 


Targeted. 
Population 


Benefit 
Delivery System 



students to travel,^ 
long distances, or 
^e^s with a large 
proportion of work- 
ing mothers^ 



Child ; Perma- $146.0 
Cate nent . Entitlement: ^Formula 

Food ^ • subsidy per breakfast, 

Program lunch,. and supplement 

1968 served. 

Semiannual; January and 
July; CPI for food away 
from home • 



Regular: No* 
Free or reduced: 
Yes. 

42 cents per 
mdal. 



Children under 19 
years of age In non- 
residential aervlce 
organizations provid- 
ing child care. 



Cash and /or commoc^ltles 
distributed to public 
or private nonresiden- 
tial chlld-car'e organi- 
zations Including: 
child day-care centers, 
settlement houses, rec- 
reational centers, 
Head Start centers* 
centers for the physi- 
cally™ handicapped, 
f4jte;lly or group day- 
care homes, and facili- 
ties providing care for 
children outside nor- 
mal schpol hours. 



SiHmmer • Bxplres $146.50 

Pood 1980 Entitlement: Formula 

Service^ subsidy per breakfast. 

Program j ^ lunch, and supplement 

1968 ^ ' ^ sorvod/y 



Realdentlal 
summer camp 
participants: 
Yea. 

All other 



Children under J.9 
years of age par- . 
tlclpatlhg in food 
service prqgrams^ 
designed to serve 



CasH and/or commodities 
distributed to nonresi- 
dential public or pri- 
vate nonprofit institu-*' 
tions or residential 

. (Continued) 
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TABLE 1* (Continued) 



Appropriations 
Item and Authori- (millions of dollars). 
Start zation Appropriation Basis, 

Date Period and Indexation 



Means Te^t and 
Average 1979 
Federal Subsidy 



Targeted ' 
Population 



Benefit 
Delivery System 



Annual; January; CPI 'for service insti- 
food away from home. tution partici- 

. pants;, No. 

* 92 cents per 
meal. 



children from areas 
of Qoor economic con- 
ditions. For the 
mqnths May through 
September only. 
Childten 19 years of ' 
age or older who are 
mentally or physi- 
cally, handicapped. 



public of private non- 
profit fi^mrSer cdmpQ* 



Equip- Perma- 
ment nent 
Assis- 
tance . 
1946 



$24.0 . 

Grants-in-aid subject 
to appropriations, $75 
million limit. 
No indexation. 



No. 



Schools and residen- 
tial child-care in-^ 
stitutions drawing . 
attendanpe from areas 
of poor economic con- 
ditions* Priority to 
be given schools 
without a food sfir^ 
vice program o|: with- 
out' facilities to pre*- 
p^r^ and cook hot^ 
meals. 



"Cash grants to schools 
or child-care institu- 
tions similar to^ those 
listed uhder national 
school lunch, and 
child-care food pr<$- # 
grams « 



Com'mod- Expires $535.0 .No? ^ 

ity ♦ . 1982 Entitlement; Formula 13.8 tents per 

Distri- subsidy per lunch served, meal, 

button Surplus ''coamodities thtt 



Children participat- 
ing in national 
schqol lunch program, 
school breakfast 



Commodity food dona-* 
tions to same food ser-^ 
vice organizations as 
in national school 




• v ' 



on 



4 ' 



Appropriations. « . . * 

Item and r^Authorl- (mllllonB of dollars), Means Test and 

Start zatlon . Appropriation Basis, Average 1979 ' Targeted Benefit, 

Ddte Period and Indexation Federal Subsidy ;/ Population Delivery System 



1935/ 
1974 



can be used efficiently^ 
and effectively. ^ 
Annual^ July; Price 
Index for Food Used In 
Schoold and Institutions* 



program*, child-care ' 
food program, summer 
food service program, 
and regular suppler- 
mental food program* 



lunch, school breakfadt 
child-care food, and 
sudmer food service 
programs* 



Special Perma- 
Milk nent 
Program 
1943 



,$142.0 

Entl t Lemen t : Formula 
subsidy per half-pint 
milk served. 
Annual; July; producer^ 
price index for fresh , 
processed milk. 



Regular: No. Children/ under 21 
Free milk: Yes. years* of age in 

schools, i^esiden- 



8 cents per 
half pint. 



tlal, and nonresi*- 
dentlal ^hild-cate 
institutions, and 
in* the summer food 
program. 



Cash' subsidy to same 
food service organiza- 
tions as in national 
school lun9h, school 
breakfast, child- 
care food, and summer 
food service, programs. 



Special Expires 
and Reg- 1982 
ular 
Suppler- 
mental 
Pood 

Programs 
for 

Women, 
Inlfante, 
Chil- n 
dren 



$569.5 . 

Entitlement through 
FY 80; $900 million 
authorization limit 
FY Bl; $950 million 
Ifl^uthorization limit 
FY 82. 

No indexation.' 



Yes . Low-income, preg- 

27 cents per nant, postpartum, 
meal. and breastfeeding 

wom^n, infants 
(under one year of 
age), and children 
(under five years of 
age), who ar^ found 
ta be at nutritional 
risk. 



Commodities and grants- 
in-aid to be used by 
local agencies for 
direct food purctiases 
or to be provided 
recipients in form of 
food vouchers . Local ' 
agencies may include 
i^ublic h^ealth or wifel- 
fare or' private non- 
profit health or wel-. . 
f^re agencies tha.t; pro*-* 
vide health services* 

, (Continued) 



TABLE 1, (Continued) 



Item and 

Start 

Date 



Nutri- 
tion Ed-, 
uc^tion 
and <»■ 
Train- 
ing Pro- 
gram 
1977 



» AppVopriatione 

Authori- (millions of dollars) > 

zation Appropriation Basis, 

Period and Indexation* 



Expires ' Granta-ln-aid subject 
1980 to appropriation. 

No indentation. 



Means Test and 

Average 1979 
Federal , Subsidy 



Targeted 
Population 



Benefit 
Delivery System 



No, 

5b cents per 
child per 
year. 



Children par tic 1- 
^ pating. or eligible 
^ to participate in 
national school 
lunch or related 
child nutrition- 
• programs • Preg- 
nant, postpartum- 
and breastfeeding^" 
women and care-^ 
takers of infants j 
and children enrol' 
led at- local agen- 
cies^artlcipating 
in WiC pfi^grams.* 



' — 7 

Cash grants to state 
educational agen.ciea 
which may in turn con-^ 
tract with' land-grant 
colleges'i other insti- 
tutions jof hikher 
learning, arfd Anon^rof it 
organizations and ^ 
agencies providing nu- 
trition education in 
schools . 



Federal asslatance; In cash and commc^dttles is provided to 
children through public or nonprofit private schools and public or 
lici'^d nonprofit, residential child-care • institutions. These 
ov^^i^i:^ use the federal assistance for the purpose of pre- 

pirltt^^"% serving nutritious meals to their enrolled chil- 
dren. ViMeals served in the program qualify for federal( assistance 
if th^yViaaet certain federal meal- patterns and standards of nutri- 
tion i,q^|l|ty. ' ^ ' . 

B0j|lnning as a grant-in-aid program to states to support the' 
developiMferit and expansion of nonprofit school "lunch programs > the 
program >/as amended in 1972 to provide funds' to static a^dminlster- 
Ing ager^ies on a performance funding basis (that is, the number 
of lun^lfies served times a statutorily defined federal reitoburs^ 
ment V^te). ' i ' " 

In the 1978-19^79 sfchool year (fiscal yedr 1979), 94^500 
schools and residential child-care' institutions participated in 
the program. Thes^ participating schools had over 90 percent of 
the total school enrollment > making the NSLP the most accessible 
child feeding program natipnwide. An estimated 27.4 million or 61^ 
percent of the eligible school enrollment partlcipabed in *the' 
program. Despite declining national scljool enrollment^ in recent 
years, participation in the NSLP has shown a slight Increase (see 
Figure 1). Almost all of the increase, however, can be attributed 
to Increases in the. number of students receiving special cash 
subsidies (free oft reduced-price meals). 

" .> • 

Schools receive special cash subsidies for meals served to 
children fr om families - with incomes at or below, national income 
standards. About half of tjhe federal NSLP expenditures in 1980 
are special cash subsidies. For the current school year an annual 
Income of less than $8,940 (125 percent of the USDA poverty gulden 
lines) qualifies children in a family of four for lunche^s served 
without charge (see Table 2). The state administering^ agency 



3. (Continued) 

August 1977 Current Population Survey^ it has been estimated 
. that of all hou^holds with children enrolled in school 
between the ages of 4 and 18 and receiving free or 
reduced-price school lunches, nearly half. (43 T)ercent) also 
receive federal food stamps. An ^atimated 60 percent of all 
children .receiving the specially subsidized lunches also 
receive fdbd stamps. . * 



k ' 



Figure-1.* . 

U.S. School Enrollment and Pirticlpatlon in National 
School Lunsh Program, Fiscal Years 1967-1979 
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TABLE 2.- ANNUAL INCOME .GUIDELINES FOR DETERMINING ELIGIBILITY ADD 
NATIONAL AVERAGE PAYMENT 3TANDAB[DS IN THE FEDERAL CHILD 
NUTRITION PROGRAMS, SCHOOL YEAR 1979-1980^ 



USDA 

Family Poverty Income 
Size Guidelines 



Maximum Income 
.Eligible for 
Free Food Service 

i. ,, ^ ■ , ■ 



Maximum Income 
Eligible for Reduced- 
Price Food Service 



1 


$ 3,670 


' $ 4,590 




$ 7,160 


2 


4,830 


6,040 




9,420 


^ 3 


5,990 
7,150 


7,490 




11,680 


• J ••■ 4 


8,940 


• 


13,940 


5 , 


6,310 


10,390 




16,200 


6 


9,470 


11,840 




18,470 


■ 'ly 


10,630 


13,290 




20,730 




11,790 


14,740 




22,990 



a. Guidelines apply only to Che 48 states, DlstrlcT of Golumblai 
and territories excluding Guam. ^ * 



b. Guidelines for families of more ^han 8 persons increase 



^4 



approximately proportionately. 



receives a federal cash payment of 97,25 cents per free lunch 
served such children*,^ States disperse the funds to participating 
schools, and ^ are authorized (within the total free reimbursement 
funds available to a state) to pay schools up to a maximum of 
112 «25 &ents for each free meal served. , By law a school can 
receive meal reimbursements only# up to the cost of producing a 
meal. Therefore , If a school receives the maximum reimbursement 
(112.25 cents) because of higher per unit costs, these ^ higher 
reimbursements will be offset |)y 
state witb lover per unit costs 
bursement. v 



th^ fact that qpme schools in the' 
vail receive lower federal relm^ 



If tthe famlly^s Income la between $8, 940 and $13,940/ th^ 
children / are eligible to receive reduced-^prlce launches at a 
charge of 10 cents or lesb. The state administering agency 



The j^yment represents a combination of '17.75 cents as a basic 
national average payment for all school lunches and 79 . 50 
cents for special assistance. Payment standards apply to the 
period January 4980-*'June 1980 (see Table 3 In the text). 
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r«c«lv#« a cash aaalstanca payroant of 87:25 cents for . aaoh 
reducad'-prlce lunch served.-' . ' " ^ 

if . * ■ ■ » ' ■ 

Finally, If the family's Income eitoeeds $13, 940,' the 
participating" cjilldren pay a meal charge established by the 
school. The average lunch charge nationwide f6r paying students 
la apprftxlmately 52 cents,.^ The state receives a national average 

5. Under provisions of the Child Nutrition' Amendments of 1978 
(P.L. ' 95-627), schools may charge up *to 20 cents for 
reduced-prl4» lunches,^ but the reimbursement rate for 
reduced-price lunches would decrease to' 77.25 cents— 10 cents 
less than If the charge to the student was set at 10 cents. 
As of January 1979, 43 states had established a, maximum 
reduced-price lunch cha^;^* of 10 cents. 

6' g act . Sheet on Child Feeding Programs . USDA Food and Nutrition 
Service, based on data reported through June 15, 1979 
(September 25, 1979). Nationwide the average lunch charge to 
a paying studefkt has stabilized slnc^ fiscal year 1975: 



Student's , 

Payment CPI Food- | 

Cost per Lunch for Full Price Away-FrAn-Honie 

X Change % Change \% Change 

Fiscal Previous Previous Prevlpus 

Year Cents Year Cents ' Year 1967-100 Year 



1971 


64.8 




37.3 




123,2 




1972 


69.2 


+6.6 


39*7 


+6.2 


128,7 


+4.5 


1973 


75.5 


+8.7 


42.8 


+7;5 


134.7 


+4.6, 


,,1974 


84,7 


+11.4 


46.5 


+8.3 


15P.5 


+11.7 


"1975 


95.1 


+11.6 


53.2 


' +13.5 


167.7 


+11.4 


1976. 


99.1 


+4.1 


53.4 


+0.4 


180.3 


+7\5 


1977 


102.9 


+3.8 


^ 3t>.4 


-1.9 


. 196.4 


+8.9 


1971- , 












■r ' — *- 


1977 


+38.1 


+58.8^ 


+15.1 


+40,5 

' 4 




39'. 4 



(Continued) ^ 



payment of 17*75 cents ^for the lunch servad the paying student* 
Within the total federal funds allocated to the state fot paid 
lunches, states ave authorized to pay schools up to a maximum of 
23*75 cents per lunch* Again, should some schools receive the 
maximum reimbursement, other schqpls would receive lower 
relmbursemehts within a stiate because of the requirement that 
federal reimbursement along with student changes cannot exceed the 
cost of producing a meal* ^ ^ 

In fiscal year 1977 (the last year for which actual data are 
available), the average cost nationwide of producing a lunch was 
about $X*03* Paying students supported through their own payments 
51 petcenE of the cost of producing a^eal In 1977, down from 58 
percent In 1971* The charge to a pajFOig student has stabllllzed 
since 1975, while f^ood costs have contlbued to rdlse* 

In fiscal 'ySStt 1979, approximately 10*0 mlillon ^children 
received lunches free of charge (37*1 percent of all lunches 
served in the program)* Reduced-price lunches were served to 1*7 
mlillon children (5*9 percent of the total, lunchep), while 15*3 
mlllioh children (56*9 percent of the total lunches) paid for 
their lunches* 

In addition to the basic federal cash subsidy made available 
to participating SGhools, federal law mandate^ a minimum level of 
commodity support per meal served* For the current school year, 
this minimum , level of asslstdhce Is established at 15*75 cents per 
lunch served* If commodities distributed to states for the 
support of school lunches do not meet the minimum level of commod- 
ity assistance required, the federal government provides a caih 
payment to the states for the difference between the actual level 
pijovided and the mandated minimum level of assistance*^ ^ 
_ ^ \ 

6* (Continued) 

Ditta from other USDA studies show Jslightly different charges 
I to children* For Example, the Spe/lal Milk Program Evaluation 
and National School Lunch Program Survey (June^ 1978) reported 
average full prices for school lunches of 42*8 cents in 
/January 1974 and 45*7 cents in January 19^5* Preliminary data 
' from another study reported average school lunch prices of 
49.5 cents as of October 1977* All of these studies were 
.conducted in a nationally representative sample of schoq^s. 

7* Amendments to the National School Lu^cK Act dn 1977 permit a 
school to refuse acceptance up ^to a makimum.«of;- 20 percent ^f 
the total value of commodities tendered to' it in kny School 

. ' (Wntini^d) 
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< Including both mandated commodity assistance and cash assls- 
tanca payments , the federal government supports approximately 82 
percent of the c6%t of a lunch served free, 75 percent of the cost 
of a reduced-price lunch, and 24 percent of the cost of a paid 
lunch (see Table 3). ^ 



TABLES. FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PER LUNCH SERVED IN THE NATIONAL 
SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, JANUARY 1980-JUNE 1980 ' (Cents per 
lunch) 



ft 

Category of Assistance 


Faying 
Lunch 


Reduced- 
Price Lunch 


Free Lunch 


• 

General Assistance 
($ece A) 


17.75 


17.75 


17i7'5 

^ ' * ' HT 


spec ULl Afi 8 1 8 1 ance 
(Sec, 11) 




69.50 


79.50 


Gpmmodlty Assistance 


15.75 


15.75 


15.75 


Total Federal Assistance 


33.50 


103*00 


113.00 


Estimated *Co8t of Lunch^ 


138.00 


138.00 


138.00 


Flercent of Lunch Cost 
Federally Assisted 


24.2 


74.6 


81.9 



a. The estimated cost of a lunch for the period ^July 1979 to 
December 1979 was based on the change In the CPI for food away 
from home since fiscal year -1977, multlpll'ed by the 'estimated 
1977 lunch cost as shown In Footnote 5. 



.7;. (Continued) , * 

. year. Refused commodities may be replaced) with o^her 

' available commodities, but If not replaced their value Is 
lost* The purpose of (ik^ amendment was to Increase ' the 

^ responsiveness of the state commodity distribution isig«ncy In 

\ providing commodities useful to the operation of a school's 

* , lunch, program. ^ ^ 



SCHOOL BREAKFA8T PROGRAM (8BP) 

file school breakfast program was established as a two-year 
pilot i>rogram In 1966 with the- enactment of the Child Nutrition 
Act of 1966; The program was originally designed as a grant-in- 
aid to states for the purpose of creating or expanding nonprofit 
breakfast programs In schools. In 1973 the funding of the program 
was modified 1;o a performance funding basis providing cash assis- 
tance to states on the basis of ' the number of breakfasts served 
and a federal reimbursement rate. The program was extended, and 
In ^975 was permanently authorized. 

In fiscal year 1980, It -Is estimated that the progjcam will 
cost $280 million, making It the third largest federal child nu- 
trition program. Last school year, over 30,970 scliools and resi- 
dential chlld-care Institutions participated In the program. 
School breakfast^ participation averaged about 3.4 million chil- 
dren, or 24^ percent of the enrollment In the participating 
schools. - 

Federal reimbursements for breakfasts served In the program 
are based on the same Income guidelines discussed In the previous 
section for the NSLP^ except for a severe nee4 category. Current- 
ly, breakfasts served' without charge to ^edy children (free) are 
reimbursed at 49*25 cents. Reduced-price breakfasts (the charge 
to the student cannot exceed 10 cents) are reimbursed at 40.5 
cents, and paying btudents are reimbursed at 14.0 cents per break- 
f^^t served. 

Overall, about 84 percent of the breakfasts served In. the 
program are served free or at reduced prices, and 16 pet'cent 
receive the paid reimbursement rate^ The SBP, unlike the NSLP, Is 
targeted primarily on schools drawing attendance from areas of 
poCft economic conditions. I , 

If a school operating a breakfast \ program qualifies as In 
severe need, higher rates of federal reimbursements apply. A 
severe . need*" school Is defined as a schobl ^where (1) either the 
state mandates a dcho'ol brtfal^fas^ program, or (2) 40 percent or 
more of the students are served free or reduced-price* lunches, and 
the tegular federal' relmbursajnent rates are Insuf f Ic^jant to cover 
the cost of operating a .breakfast program*^ Currently, 

8.^ The 8ev«re ne^d classification appllea only to higher* reim- 
bursement rates and was established with ^ the Child Nutrition 
Amendments of 1977 (P.L. 95-166) and 1978\(P.L. 95-178); 
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relmbureement tates for a severe need school are 59. is certts ^or a 
free breakfast and 54.5 cents for a reducedr-price breakfast (see 
Table 4). Approximately 28 per'cent of the schools operating a 
breakfast progrdm qualify as severe nee^ schools. 



TABLE. 4, FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PER BREAKFAST SERVED IN THE SCHOOL 
BREAKFAST PROGRAM/ JANUARY 1986- JUNE 1980 (Cents per 
meal) ' # 

y ** '■ — — — 

Jlll^ Paying ^ Reduced-Price^ Free 

Category ot Assistande Breakfast Breakfast B«eakfast 



Non-*Severe Need Schools * 

All Breakfasts p 14.00 U.OO 14*00 

. Special Assistance * — 26.5(J 35.25 

Total Federal Assistance 14.00 40.50 49.25 



54.50 

Total Federal Assistance 14.00 < 54.50 5^.50 



Severe Neayd Schools 
411 ^Breakfasts 14.00 54.50 5^.50 



f 



.\ Figutes related to the average cost of producing a school 
breakfast are not available on a national basis. ^Becatfse of 
smaller numbers of participants in the SBP compared to the NSLP, 
administrative and labor costs per unit ate probably higher than 
for the N9LP* Per unit' food cost^s^ however^ are less for 
brejakfasts than lifnch. Based on limited data from 27 elementary 
schools, the average cost .of producing a breakfast in 1979 was 
between 55 and 60 cents, about half the cost of producing a 
lunch. 9 ^ ' 

SUMMER FOOD SERVICE PROGRAM (SFSP)\ 

The summer food progrdth was established as a three-year 
pilot grant-in-aid program in 1968, /providing states funding for 
the purpose of , initiating / or expanding jsummer programs In 
nonresidential instltu^ions^thftt provided food se^itS similar to 

9, U.S. Department oi^ Agriculture, preliminary data from a 
special survey of th*l^ costs of lunches and breakfasts. 



<,that|of the iir^akfast or lunch programs. I Tt^ program was designed 
to serve Children from low*lncome' areas iVwhlch ther^ was a high 
concentratlon~Uf.^worklng mothers. Current authorization extends 
through flstjal yedr 1980. 

\n 197^ the program was significantly altered. Federal reim- 
bursement rates for meals served we i(/ established, and the program 
was expanded to cover nonprofit residential, summer camps, f Meals 
"SJ? ^ ^ provided at no costN^the chil,d. NeiJ modifications in 
19'77 established p^riority for s^cting participating ;t^rganiza- 
tions and changed federal reiAburpement rates to includ^ kdminis- 
trative cost^ Summer 1^80 reimbursement rates appear in Table 5. 

; ■ ^ " . / . ^ 

REIMBURSEMENT RATES IN THE SUMMER FOOD SfiRVICE PROGRAM, 
SUMMER 19^0 (Cents per meal) / 



TABLETS. 







T" 

Administrative 


Total Maximum \ 






Reimbursement: 


Reimbursement \ 






Rural/ 


Rural/ . \ 




Operating 


Self 


Self 


• 


Reimburse-* 


Prepara-- 


Prepana- - 




ment 


Regular tlbn 

* / 


Regular tlon 




Brealcfast 



63.25| 



4.75 



5;. 7 5 



68.00 



69.00 



Lunch/ Supper 113*50 9.00 
Snack . 29.75 2.25 



p. 75 133.25 135. QO 
3.00 32.00 32.75 | 



IjOTEt. 



\ 



Reimbursement for administrative expenses is higher for 
rural sponsots , and those that prepare the * meals theta- 
selves. Rates are fixed and «^o not vary by ecohOm4^c status 
of the child served, so long is the area is one in which at 
least one-third of the children are eligible for free or 
reduced-price school meals, using NSLP criteria. In the 
special case of summe^r residential and nonresidential 
camps, only those participants who qualify for free or 
reduced-price meals are reimbursed at the fixed-payment 
standard. (Nonresidential camf^l^ are ' those of fering a 
regularly scheduled; organized cultural or recreational 
program for children and serve four meals *a day, while not 
Maintaining sleeping qi(^rters for thp children.) 
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, participation In th« program grew to a peak pf nearly -3.5 * 
mlJUon children In the summer of 1976, declining to approximately 
2.4 million participants in July 1979. The number of feeding 
sites has remained stable since 1976, averaging about 22,700 in 
1979. Federal costs In 1979 reached $148 mllUcJh. 

■ p 

The program has been plagued with administrative and financ- 
Ing problems since its inceptHton.- Particularly high administra- 
tive and start-up costs are borne primarily by the sponsoring 
organization. As a result, some states have chosen to stop admin- 
istering the program because of funding difficulties. Cash flow 
hatf been identified as % pervasive problem affecting/ sponsors^ ^nd 
a^mlnlstratotia alike, even though provisions were made for 
forward-fundjUng of sponsors in the 1977 law. 

Appropriations for\I980 total about $90 million. The esti- 
mated decline in fund in j needs from 1979 was based on the assump- 
tion that appropriations would be restricted to six specific cate-, 
gorles of sponsors (eliminating nonprofit sponsors who contract 
with food vendors) and that v there would be a reduction • of 
percelvW fraud, abuse, and waste. Because it has been unable to 
achieve the originally estimated savings, however, the Administra- 
tion .has requested a supplemental appropriation for 1980 of $38 
^mlUion. 

/ ■■ 

CHILD CARE FOOD PROGRAM (CCFP) ' / 

The CCFP has been one of the fastest growing child nutrition / 
programs. In fiscal year 1980 it will cost over $215 million and L 
be the fourth largejjt feeding program nationwide. The program 
subsidizes meals served to chlldteli up to 18, but primarily of 
- preschool age, who are enrolled in a licensed nonprofit, nonresi- 
dential child-care program. ^ 

The QCF? beg^iT^s a three-year pilot program in sl968. It Was 
designed to provide grants-in-aid to states for the purpose of 
supporting nonprofit food service programs, in nonresidential day- 
care programs. Institutions selected for grants were to draw 
their attendance from areas with poor economic conditions and high \ 
concentrations, of working mothers. ^ ^ 

<laJor amendments in 1975 expanded the CCFP by extending 
aliglblllty to all nonprofit day-cate centers (puBllc and lirivate) 
regardless of the service area's econoniic cpnd it ioK» Thevl974 law 
also pphnltt^d famlljr and group day-Cipe ffbmes to participate in 
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the program If they Joined under the sponsorship of an administra- 
tive organization. Finally, the 1*975 law replaced the grant-ln- 
rfld funding mechanism with a performance funding system. Reltn- 
bursement rates (similar to the lundh and breakfast programs) 
varied by the type of meal served and^ the economic status of the 
child receiving the meal. y 

In 1978, the CCFP was once again extensively modified. The 
program was made permanent and Institutional eligibility was' 
tlarlfled. The new law and* accompanying regulations establish 
three distinct types of operations: 3hHd-care cent/ers, family 
day-care homes , and oiitslde-school-hours *care centers . These 
different facilities vary In administrative complexity, opera- 
tional stability, and the managerial expertise required. Reflect- 
ing these djifferences, federal Telmbursedlnt an<J operational" 
requirements also vary by type of chlld-care facility. 

In fiscal year 1979, over 7,500 Institutions representing 
nearly 29,000 iprogram outlets participated In the program. The 
program subsidized the meals served for over 650,000 children; 
over 60 percent of the meals served were free.^O 

Reimbursement rates In /the CCFP are compllcyated by the vast 
array of different types of chlld-care Institutions and sponsoring 
organizations. The program has over 16 different benefit reim- 
bursement formulas* Current reimbursement rates for the chlld- 
care food program are. shown* In Table 6. ' 

■■ ' . ■ . i 



10. Most of the children who participate In the program are 
enrolled In sponsored chlld-care centers.. Approximately 60 
percent of the participants were enrolled In sponsored 
chlld-care centers In fiscal year 1979, 33 percent In 
Independent chlld-care Institutions, and legs than 10 percent 
In sponsored family day-care homes. 

♦ A ■ ' ■ ' ' . 

,ApproxlmateJ.y 74 percen^ of the program's funds went to 
sponsored chlld-care cenrors, and nearly 75 percent of the 
children enrolled In these types of Institutions qualified 
for free meals. Independent thlld-care centers received 25 
percent of the federal fundd, and about 60 percent of the 
Children In t-hese Irtstltutijons qualified for^ free^ meals* 
Sponsored foster day-care homes received less than one 
percent of all federal fiends. ' t 
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TABLE 6. FEDERAL ASSISTANCE PER MEAL SSRVED IN THE GHILD-CARE fcoD PROGRAM, JANUARY 
1980-JUNE 1980, BY TYPE 0^ MEAL AND ECONOMIC STATUS OF RECIPIENTS (Cents per 
meal-) . ■ 



Chlld-Care and butalde-School-HouriB Care Centers • 

Lunch and Supper Supplemental Breakfast 

9 Reduced'" Reduced-^ I Reduced- 

Paylng Price* Free' Paying Price Free Paying ' Price Free > 



General - 

"^Assistance . 17.75 


17.75 


. f 

17.75 . 


« 

7.25. 7.25 


• ■ / '• 

7,25 14.00 14.00 


14.00 


Special ♦ 
Assistance , 


^69.50 


79.50 


14.75 


21.75 — 26.50 


35.25 


Commodity 

Assistance 15.75 


15.75 
% 


15.75 








total Federal 
Assistance ^ 33;5b 


103.00 


113.00 


7.25 22.00 


25.00 14.00 40.50 


49.25 








Sponsored Family Day-Carie Homes^ 








Lunch and Supper S 


Supplemental Breakfast 


Food Cost Factor 




' 55.75 


• 


19.00 ' 


31.25 


Total Federal Assistance 

— — 


1. ^ ■ 


531.75 

< 




19.00\ < 


31.25 



a. Special food cost factors were authorized in the 1978 law for abonsoited family day- 
care homes. In addition to these food cost factors, sponsors* of family day-care home 
programs also recdlve special funding for administration of their ^programs . 



A further modification to the traditional performance, funding 
approach to federal reimbursements for chlld-care and outside^ 
©chool^hours care centers was adapted In the* 1978 law. These 
types of ,chlld-care centers have a choice between the traditional 
reimbursement scheme (meals served times the appropriate relm** 
butsemeht rate) and a tiering method of relmbursemctnt . Under the 
tiering method, ^ single national average payment rate |Ls assigned 
for all particular types of meals served on the basis of the 
proportion of children enrolled* In the program who are eligible 
for free and reduced'-price meals to total enrolment. The purpose 
of thb |itiering method is to simplify reimbul^ement computations 
and permit institutions aerving high proportions of needy children 
to receive more assistance. Specifically: v 

o If A child-care center has between 0 and 33 percent of its 
children enrolled in the free and reduced-price category, 
all meals may be reimbursed at the paid-meal ratp. 

^ ^If the child-care center has between 33 and 66 percent of 
. Its children enrolled in the free and reduced-price cate- 
gory, all me£^ls may be r^lmb4r8ed £tt the reduced-price 
meal rate. 

J o' If the center has 66 percent .or more of its children 
enrolled in the free and reduced-price category, all meals 
may be reimburi^ed at the free-meal rate. 

CCFP institutions other than sponsoring organizations for. 
family day-care homes also receive commodities* the yalufe of the 
commodities^ or casjjl/ln lieu of commodities, is obtained^ by multi- 
plying the number of lunches or suppers served by the ^national 
minimum Jievel of assistance (15.75 cents in the current .school 
year). fThus lunches or suppers served in the regular child-care 
programs may be reimbursed at between. 33.5 cents and $1.13, while 
Suppl|»ments *are reimbursed' at between /.25 centa and 29.0 cents, 
and breakfast are reimbursed at between 14.0 cents and 49.25 
cents, all depending on the economit^ s't^tu^ of ^the ! participating 
child. ^ ' ' 

. GCFP institutions are also eligible 'to receive monies for 
purchasing foo'4' service equipment. The law -authorizes $6 million 
annually for e^uipnient assistance and such other uses as may be 
necessary to provide training, technical asstistance, and nx)nltor'^ 
ing of program actiivities • 



, , , V . , 

Rto^WIcT ^^'^y^^'^ ^^^^ ^ ^^^ FOR WOMBN, infants; to CHIL^ 

. The WIC program Is the ♦'second largest and f/s teat growing 
federal child nutrition program.. In fiscal year I9T0, the program 
is estimated to cbst $770 million, up from less than $ldo million 
fioo earlier. The program is authori^d through fiscal year 

1982 and Is allowed to be funded up tP $950 million in tii#t year. 

J *° * two-year pilot project for fiscal years 1S73 

and 1974, with an authorization for $20 million for each of the 
two years.. Actual field operation of the program did not begin 
until January 1974. Tlite prpgram has grown from serving about 600 
women, infants, and childi^en in 36 health clinics in its opening 
months, to serving nearly 1.6 million people in over 5.500 clinics 
in fiscal year 1979. ^ 



.\- The WIC program is designed to provide nutritious food 

;,\ ' supplements to pregnant, breastfeeding, and postpartum women as 
\ well ^as to children up to their f if th»birthday. Funds ^re provld- 
^ ! , u through grants-in-aid, and then channeled to local 

\ health clinics and other health facilities selected by the state 
^as serving are^S' of greatest need based on economic and health 
8t.atistlcs. . 

^ qualify for the program, mothers and children must be 
IndlviWly certified as nut^frtionally at risk and having an 
inadetiua^ income. Nutritional risk is estab^-ished by competent 
prof ^ssl0I^l8— physicians, nutritionists, nurses, and other health 
prof esslona]>^— following broad statutory definitions. H Inade- 
quate income is defined as below 195 perdent of the" poverty gulde- 
^llnes-currently $13,940 for a family of four, the same level used 
to define eligibility for re^uced-prlc§ meals in the other child 
nutrition programs. rf 

For each participating mother or child , monthly packaAes of 
foods high in protein, iron, calcium, vltainln A, alid vitamin C are 

. - ■ 

,11. Nutritional risk is defined in statutes as: (1) detrimental 
or abnormal nutritional conditions detectable by biochemical 
or anthropometric measurements, (2) other 'documented 
nutritionally related medlc^ conditions, (S) dietary 
deficiencies that impair or endanger healtt*,' ,or (4) 
, conditions that predispose persons to Inadequate nutritional 

^ Patterns or nutritionally related medical conditions. 
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prescribed/ Depending on the age ■ of the woman 6r child, the 
packages may include auch items as :^ron~fortified cereal, eggs. 
Juice, and either milk or fortified Infant formula or cheese. ^ 

Foods may be .distributed in one of three ways: > 

o Ketail purchase : vouchers to exchange « for specified items 
at authorized grocery stores a,re given participating 

^ mothers. In fiscal year 1979, nearly^ 85 percent, of the 
participants received supplemental foods thro^,^ this 
method. . . 

0 Home delivery; specific food Items are purchased by th6 
^ ^clinic and distributed directly to the homes of partici-* 
^ pants. About 10 percent of the supplemental foods are 
home delivered. \ 
• . ) 

o Direct distribution: specific food items are purchased by 

the clinic and distributed directly to the participants 
when they visit the clinic. About 5 percent of the 
supplemental foods are directly distr;ibuted. 

Of all funds appropriated to the program, a maximum of *'20 
percent can be spent , on operational and administrative costs, the 
remainder for fooil costs and purchases. 'included within the 
operational and administrative coats are expenditures associated 
^With nutrition education, medical certification,* outreach ser- 
vices, costs of administering food delivery ^system^, transporta*^ 
t ion, and monitoring and review costs. 

* 

In fiscal year 1979, of the total program costs (approximate-- 
ly ^ $580, million), about 18 percent was , spent for administration 
andr program operations* , The remaining iqonies spent for supplemen- 
tal foods resiil^ted In an average program benefit "per"^ person of 
$24.40 per month, or abbdt 27 cents per meal. 

! ■ ' . . .-^ 

vCOMMODITY SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM (CSFP) . , 

Like the WIG program, . the CSFP distributes certain typep of 
agricultural commodities to low-income infants, children, and 
women certified by local l;^ealth agencies to be vulnerable, to 
malnutr ition. The prygram began operation in fiscal year 1969, 



12« Unlike the WIG program, however, legislative Jurisdiction for 
tfhls program lies with the House Agriculture' Gomifiittee since 
<^ * (Gontinued) 



growing to 4 p«ak participation of about 200,000 fiscal year 
1972, and 4*clining to about projects serv'iAg 100,000 persons 
in fiscal year 1979. Today 'the program distributes commodities 
valued at- lesq. than $20 million. * 
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The CSFP, in essence, was 'established with the Food and 
Agricultural Act of 1965, which authgrifeed »the Secretary of 
Agriculture to purahaefe dairy^ products for distribution to scfels 
and domestic relief programs. Funds for the operation of this 
program Wer© originally provided from permanent appropriations or 
special funds of the! Commodity Credit Corporation. , 

^ The Food and Agriculture Act of 1977 mandated that the 
traditional level, of commodity assistance" provided certain 
programs receiving commodities, be continued through fiscal year 
1981. One of these programs w^s ' the CSFP. The 1977 law .also 
provided that- an amount not in excess of 15 percent of the value 
of donated; commodities would be available to CSFP spbnsora for 
administrative expenses,- and that funding would be achieved 
through general revenues of the Treasury. ' * . 

Erigibility for the, program is established for infants, 
preschool children,, and womeh during pregnancy ^nd 12 months 
following, it. Eligible persons must also have been found eligible 
for ^benefits und6r pther existing federal, state, or local food, 
health, ^or welfare programs for lowrincome persons. 

' While the program may operate in the same service area/ as a 
food stamp or WIC program, . CSFP participants may receive food* 
stamp benefits but not -WIC benefits. In 1979, CSFP participants 
received an avfrage food subsidy of $17.50 per month or about 19 
cents per meal. ■ . ^ 



SPECIAL MILK PROGRAM (SMP> > . 

' 4 - • 

The SMP subdldlzes milk served to children in schools, real- 
dential and nonresidential child-care institutions, Vand summer 

12, (Continued) - ^ 

it is considered a commodity program; the House Education and 
* Labor Committee has Jurlsdlctlo^i over the remainder of the 
major child nutrition programs including the WIC program. 
In the Senate, the Agriculture Committee has authorizing ^ 
^,i<l?Juri$diction over all programs discussed. ' 
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cimps. In ^fiscal year 1980, the program will subsidize the milk 
servedf over^ million children, mSaking It the second largest 
program in terms W program coverage. Because the subsidy per. 
half-pint of milk served is small, the program will expend only 
$142 million, making it tKe .fifth largest federal cl^ild nutrition 
program in terms of costs* " . 

The Current SMP was^established in 1957 for the purpose of 
increasing the consumption of fluid milk by children in schools, 
and later expanded to cover other tynes of institutional set- 
tings.* In 1970 the program waa made permanent, wid in 1973 
amended to require schools to. provide, milk free of charge to 
children whose family income fell below 125 percent of the poVerty 
threshold . (free-lax)ch eligibility standards). In fiscal year 
1979, about 13 percent of the milk was served free of charge, 
representing 22 percent of the program's /costs. ' 

fti 1974, a minimum rate of five cents per half-pint was 
establiphed as the federal relmbursemen^t rate for nonfree half- 
pints served* Free half -pints are reimbursed at the actual cost 
of the milk to the school or iostituMon. Initially, the federal 
reimbursement was indexed annually to changes in the fPI for food 
away from home; in 1978 the indexation was tied to the change in 
the [producer price index, for fresh processed milk. In the current 
school year, the federal reimbursement for a hc^l^-pint of milk is 
7.75 cents; the fre^-milk reimbursement will average n^irly 15 
centa per half-pint.. 

FOOD SERVICE EQUIPPNT ASSISTANCE 

The Child Nutrition Act of 1966 provided federal Wnding 
assistance to states for the purpose of acquiring food service 
equipment. Grant-in-aid monies are provided to sehools drawing 
attendance from areas of poor economic conditions to supply them 
with equipment for pifeparation, transportation, and serving of 
food In the school lunch and breakfast programs. Federal monies 

— V-^ 5 ' ^ • V • • 

13. It should be noted' that the meal patterns required for 
federal reimbursements in the national school lunch program, 
school breakfast program, summer food program, and child-care 
food program all include the serving of a half-pint of milk. 
^ ■ Milk served in those, programs, is distinct* jfrom that served in 

SMP. • ' y ' 
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muni: b« matched^ by at least one^fourfch ' from state and local 
sources t^*^ / ^ 

. r 
■ •• • * ' 

In fiscal year 1979. nearly 6,000 school's received equipment 
assistance funds. TUe parage grant per school was approximately 
$4,000. In the current fiscal year, approximately $20 million was 
appropriated for the- funding ^bf this program. 

STATE ADMINISTRATIVE EXPENSE FUNDING (SAE) 

St^ate agencies that administer schoo'l feeding programs and 
the CCFP have received SAE fundljig since 1970. -Initially the 
SAE program was to assist schools In staffing the school lunch and 
breakfast programs — particularly in low-lncome area^. SAE funds 
today may.be used for a wide variety of activities Including 
salaries, employee benefits, and travel expenses for administra- 
tive and supervisory personnel, support services, office equip- 
ment, and staff development. 

Federal expenditures for this program have Increased from 
$1.7 million Ih fclscal year 1970'to $34.9 million In fiscal ..year 
1980. Authorlzatl(5n for these expenditures spires with the end 
of fiscal year 1980. The amount of SAE mcfney authorized to be 
appropriated In any one year Is a percentage (between 1 and IJS 
percent) of the total funds appropriated for all child nutrition 
programs. | 

In 1978, amendments to the SAE program' added an additional 
function for the monies — to Improve states' cbijnpllance with basic 
program requirements. The fiscal year 1979 appropriations bill 
earmarked $4 million In SAE funds for program Improvements, 
emphasizing program Iritegrlty. In response to this new focus, the 
Department of Agriculture has established an Assessment, Improve- 
ment and Monitoring System (AIMS). 

A I 

AIMS requires states to monitor school meal programs on a" 

r^gul^ar basis, to , Identify problems, and to Institute corrective 
pctlonk under various performance standards. Performlnce 
Standards relate primarily to the procedures for establishing 
eligibility for free and reduced-price meals and procedures for 
clallmlng meal reimbursements at the different subsidy levels. 



14. The one-fourth matching requirement does not apply for 
.schools defined as "especially needy." . 

f 
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Sanctions reducing a state's SAE funds would be Imposed on those 
that fall to carry out the AIMS program. The Administration 
estimates this system ||111 • save over $65 million* In fiscal year 
1981 costs. 

SAE 'has thus evolved from a mechanism for child nutrition 
program expansion to being, among 
enforcing basic program compliance. 



NUTRITION EDUCATION AND TRAINING (NET) PROGRAM 

Child nutrition amendments In 1977 greatly expanded federal 
funds available for a variety of nutrition education projects. 
Section 19 of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966 authorized funds to 
, be appropriated to states at the rate of 50 cents for each child 
enrolled In schools or Institutions. The program expires with the 
end of flsdal year 1980; Allocation of NET funds to states was 
delayed In fiscal years 1978 and 1979, as states prepared plans 
for utilizing the funds. 

For fiscal years 1978 and 1979, $52 pillion In grants was 
made available to states, but at the beginning of 1980 only about 
$25 million had been spent. The grants were to be used to: 

r 

o Provide training in nutrition to teachers and= schoql food 
service personnel; 

Q Provide tuanagement tftaining to schcfol food servlc 
personnel; and 

o Develop nutrition education activities for children 
schools and child^care centers* 



othei^ things , an Instrument for 
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CHAPTER IV. COSTS AND FINANCING OF CHILD NUT^lIT I ON PROGRAMS 



Over the last deo&de and a half, child nutrition program 
expenditures have grown rapidly and the share of the costs borne 
by the federal government has continuously Increased. While all 
programs have grown during this period, the most rapid expansion- 
has occurred in. the child feeding programs, that are not directly 
related to schools. These primarily prenatal and preschool 
i?r6gram8 represent the potential areas of major budgetary crowth 
In the 1980s* i 

THE INCREASING FEDERAL SHARE 

The financing of the child nutrition programs is ..a complex 
system of interfund transfers, reprogramming of funds within 
accounts, state and local matching requirements, and individual 
payii(ient rates. The underlying financing structure is an outgrowth 
of (Ranging federal agricultural policies over the past 50 years. 

The financing structure will continue to evolve if, as 
current trends indicate, agricultural production moves slowly from 
an era of relative girplus to one of relative scarcity. Current 
law provides a great ^leal of administrative flexibility In 
responding to agricultural objectives, but this flexibility has 
been purchased at the price of a somewhat untidy accounting system 
within the federal child nutrition accounts. 

Following the enactment of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, 
total national expenditures for these programs Increa-sed from $1.8 
billion in 1967 to an estimated $8.1 billion in J*980, a 12.3 
percent annual growth rate. The federal share of these expendl- 
tured increased \ from $438 million in 1967 (25 percent of the 
totjd) to an estimated $4.8 billion i n ;^9ftO (^P^riy 60 percent of 
th4 total)— a 20.2 percent annual growth rate. 
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By far the single largest program expense has been that of 
the school lunch program. Here also the federal share has 
increased from less that»-.2Q percent of the tot^l $1.7 billion 
costs in 19|7, to nearly 50 percent of the $6.4 billion costs in 
1980 (flee f^xire 2) . 
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Figure 2. ' ' ^ K , ^ \ 

Growth in Expenditures for Child Nutrition Progratns, Fiscal Years 1967-1980 
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" A more Important trend In program costs, however, has been 
the rapid growth In other child nutrition programs over the last 
decade. These are almost entirely financed with federal funds . 
Their costs have grovm from about $100 million In 1967 to over 
$1.6 billion In 1980, nearly a 23.3 percent annual growth rate. 
Preschool, afterschool, prenatal, and postnatal child nutrition 
programs - not only a have grown, rapidly W also represent the 
largest potential for expanded program coverage (and Increased 
908 ts) over thej next decade. 



HOW- COMMODITIES FOR CHILD NUTRITION PROG RAMS ARE ACQUIRED AND 
DISTRIBUTED^ i ^ ^ 

" Ap* dlsousaed In the previous chapter, legislation mandates 
that a "minimum level of cotomodlty assistance, or cash In lieu 



thtreof, provided in tha school Xunch and child-care food 
programs. Other programs may receive donated commodities as the 
U8DA makes thim available. Si^t of the foods donated to the fpod 
Assistance programs are acqulrted undei; ^rice-support or surplus- 
removal legislation.! \ 

Within the Department of, Agriculture, tha Food^and Nutrltldn 
Service (FNS) which administers the child nutrition programs meets 
regularly with representatives of t\i$ Agricultural Marketing 
Service (AMS), *Food Safety and Quality Services (FSQS), and 
Agricultural Stabilization and Conservation Service (ASCS) to 
develop an artjual purchase plan. The'^ASCS and' FSQS are jiharged 
with the majojt responsibility for purchasing, writing specifica- 
tionis, inspe<3^ing, and distributing commodities. Fdctors. that 
govern the development of the purchase plan Include: * ' 

o •formktlQji on school districts' commodity preferences 
ijPypes of commodities desired and fepeciflcatlons) as 
compiled by state administering agencj,^; 

p Current ^availability and location of commodities * in 
government warehouses; emd 

o An assessment of. those commodities *th^t are eligible ,for 
surplus removal or, based on estimates, are expected to 
become eligible for surplus removal. .., ' 

" Once the purchase plan is agreed upon, including, commodity 
processing specifications (such as grade, quality, package or» can 
slrcj and, certain nutoitional specif ications--boned or deboned, 
salt and fat content), bids are solicited from processors for 
commodities not held in stock. Bids are^ also requested for 
processing government stocks into products*%sable ' at the school 
level. • 

notice of intent to offer commodities is then sent ^to state 
distributing agencies, which determine the quantity of each 
commodity they will' be able to store and distribute. Processed 
commodities are shipped in carload lots to central unloading 
points within a sta^e. Title jto these commodities transfers to 
the state at the time of |/hei«((elivery in the state. The state 
distributing agency arranges tot the storing, transporting, and 



1. For a complete listiiig ,oi# legislation governing both removal 
and distribution of agricultural c6mmodltles see Appendix A. 
1 
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dl8trlbM|lng of the commodities to sct^ools 'and other food donation 
programs within state** 

A school does not have to accept all of the foods tendered to 
It In any school year. Under curmeni law, a school can refuse xxf 
to 20 percent ' of t?l|e total value of commodltlej^ and may receive^ 
other 'commodities Instead to the extent that they are available. 
But If refused tommodltStes aiye not replaced with otHer commodl- 
tf«S, they are nonetheless charged against' the mandated level of 
assistance. ' The refused, commodities are the responsibility of 'the 
state agency, which has legal tltie to them. . c 

The* acquisition and distribution of commodities phus Involves 
complex planning and careful organization. The system, currently 
coats the federal governii^ent ove^ . $860 million for commodity 
procyremerit, administrative processing, and distribution. 

FEDERAL FINANCING OF CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 

The three major federal funding sources for the child nutri- 
tion programs are: (1) Indirect support through appropriations to 
the Commodity Credit Corporation for net realized losses partially 
associated with commodity donations to the child nutrition pro- 
grams, (2) Indirect support through the transfer of, permanent 
appropriations (Including direct commodity purchases for the pro- 
grams) out of another account^ — funds for strengthening markets. 
Income, and supply — and (3) direct appropriations to the child 
nutrition accounts. ' ' 

Figure 3 shows the general financing system used for the 
major child nutrition programs In 1979. It highlights the complex 
flow of federal funds and supporting state ^ and lopal monies for 
the Maintenance of these programs. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation . . 

The Commodity Credit (|orporatlon (QPC) was established In 
J933 to provide^ price suppor^ to. producers of agricultural commod- 
ities through loans , direct . purchases^ ^pa3rm^nts, and ot5her means«^ 

9 # 



2. Current programs used to suppor;t farm prices are authorized by 
the Agricultural Adjustment ^ Act (tf 1936, the Commodity Credit 

(Continued) 



Figure 3. 



Federal Financing of Child Nutrition and Related Programs with State Matching Requirements, Fiscal Year 1979 
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• Actual liuilqiH ref)iiuil aiH\ appto^nalion psiiruatoi for fiscal yuar 1979 ihowRcl Section 32 parmanent appropriation $1 ,Q32»075,0O0. \ 
**ln f Ileal yi»af 19 /U, conunwliliet of Ihf tyiw normally proviilud gnHm Section 4 Id wore to lie made availablg with approprialiont lo Section *G ol the National School Lun?h Act. 1^ 

If .uhlMional 4 16 conmuHhtlin wflro rer|iiiretl, ami if ^hey wore purchinjod with Commodity Credit Corporation fundi; then tho CCC account Would bo ralmburiod from child 
rujtrition apptopridtiont # 

• rim $3 for $1 matchiitg rAqinrffrnertts for an indtvidiial ilate moy bo adjusted dowrward based on the avera^ie per capita income of tho «tate relative to the U.S. averaQO. 

^'Uiicler the %tato revonue.iniitchtnu i«Mur««mont, stale o))proprlations must bo mode ii^ah amount no loss than 10 percent of tho prlor-yoar $3 for $1 nTotch. IVftftt stotos genofolly 
appropitatff mgre . 



Lajg6 . harvefl^ts In the past several years have resulted in 
V Increafied government-held stocks,, b.qth herfe and abroad. The 
^rebuilding of grain stocks has been a general worldwide policy 
designed to prevent extrjame price* fluc,tuatl6ns ' and help guard 
agalrfst famines In food-deficit countri^ similar to those that 
occurred In the early 19708. '\ 

GCC disposes, off. some f of Its stacks through a number olE 
outlet^. Domestic salei^^ sales for fore^-gn currencies (the 
Agricultural Trade Develoj^ment and As.sistance Act o| 1975, Title 
I, Public. Law A80), and sales for dollars qp long'-term credit 
(Title II of Public Law 480), m^ke up over three-quarters of the 
total commodity dispositions. These activities can also generate 
revenues for the GCC. 



2. (Continued) 

Corporation Charter Act, the Agricultural Act of 1949, the 
National Wool Act of 1954; the Food and Agriculture Act of 
1977, and the Etnergency Farm Act of 1978. 

Eligibility in price support program^ is usually based on the 
producerVs agreement to also participate in programs of 
* production Control — cropland set-asides and ^ acreage allot- 
ments* The general philosophy of the CCC programs has been to 
rely on production control mechanisms to bring supplies into 
' ecjuilibrium with demand at about the level of price, support 
desired. 

The principal method of providing price support is through 
nonrecourse loans to ptoducers. The loans provide a guaran- 
teed floor under the farm p|;ices of particular commodities. 
The level of support varies by commodl^ty and may be legisla-* 
tively mandated or set by the SecllRary of Agriculture within^ 
certain guidelines. 

If the farmer determines after 4)lanting that prices for his 
cotiraioditlBS will be~^elbw he may simply borrow 

the value, of his crop from the federal |government at the 
established loan rate. If at harvest time ihe. commodity price 
rises above the loan rate, he sells the crop ojjj^ the market and 
pays '.off the government loan^ including any accrued interest.. 
If, however, prlc6s remain below the loan v level at harvest' 
y time, the farmer forfeits his coiiunodlty, trans^rrlng title to 
the government , and the loan is satisfied. Most stocks of 
commodities held by -the government liav^ accrued as a result of 
these fpr felted loans. ;^ 



the remaining stacks are available for domestic' donations* ^ 
Currently, the major domestic donation authpriziitlon for CCp 
p?l<ie-8upport commodities is Section 416 of the Agricultural- Aci 
of 1949*3 ' - - 

• Sepylon 1 16^ . Section ^ of the Agricultural A<!t of 1949 
authorizes the Secretary of %riculiture to distribute food cjjmod- 
ities acquired under the CCC's price support activities or, diplbt- 
ly purchased with CCC funds from privately held stocks. These 
commodities may be distributed to the Bureau of ' Indian AffairsJ 
nonprofit school lunch program'6; nonprofit, summer camps for chil- 
dren,; federal, state, or private agency progr,ams for needy per- 
sons; and cTiarltable^stltutlons, including hospitals serving 
needy persons. This same section authoriz;e'B the CCC to pay the 
cost of processing food comtnodities into a form suitable for home 
or institutional use, plus the cpsts of packaging, transporting, 
handling, and other charges accruing up to the time of their 
delivery to the dfesignated state or private agency. Costs 
incurred by CCC £6r these activities may , Ife , reimbursed through 
annual appropriations for net realioed losses sustained by the 
Corporation in prior ye^r^, but not previously reimbursed. The 
primary food commodities purchased atid diatrlOTted under Section 
416 are butter, Cheese, nqnfat dry milk, flour, peanut oil, pea- 
nut oil shortening, peanut butter^ peanut granules, roasted pea- 
nuts , and rice,? '* . 

In fiscal year 1979, 5^1,000 pounds of Section 416 commod- 
ities were donated .to various organizations. These commodities 
were valued at approximately $273 million, or about 40 percent of 
the value of all. surplus federal ^commodities donated in that year. 

Budget /Account inf^ Procedures for CCC . The Corporation has an 
authorized, itapital stock df $100 million and a borrowing authority 
of up to $30.5 billion under current law. The Corporation main- 
tains a sufficient amount of ^ its borrowing authotity to purchase 
at any time all notes and other obligations . evidencing loans made 
to it by the Treasury and other ptivdte lending agencies* 



3*. Two other majott authorizations for CCC donations include Sec- 
tion 709 of the'Food and -Agricultural Act of 1965, and Section 
' 4 of the Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act of 1965. A 
full 'discussion of these may be found in a CBO technical 
memorandum of January 5, 1^79, from G.. William Hoagland to the 
Senate and House Committees on the Budget. 
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The price iupport and other activities of the Corporation may 
result In the Corporatfbn incurring at*»any one time obligations fin 
ejccess of its borrowinjj auth;ioritv ^jplua other available \funds. 
when tKls sltHation occurs it is lecorded as contract aiithojrity 



Wnen ttris sitnatian occurs it is tecorded as contract aiithojrity. 
The Corporation' iP contra^ authority is liquidatp^ in future 
periods through appropriations or other funds available to it. 

With resj^ect to the domestic donation prog^ramsv^ lowever, an 
annual appropriation is made to the Corporation too reimburse- it 
fot net realized losses Incurred as of the end ofi^each year» In 
earlier years r the entire costs of disposing y^f food commodi- 
tie8~-either those acquired under pride::zBMS?^^t activities or 
those purchased «ith- CCG^funds — have been included in Ahe calcula- 
tion of the net realized lo^^es. 

■ : . ':\ ft 

Begii^nlng in fiscal year 1977, however, only the costs attri- 
buted to disposing of commodities to institutions ($60 million) 
were included in the net realized loss calcul,atlon subject to the 
annual appi^oprlatlons- While the Corporation continues to acquire 
food commodities (of the types specified under Section Al6) for 
distribution to schools and needy families , its costs are relm- 
ibursed directly with federal funds from' appropriations made to the 
child nutr^ltlon, domestic feeding, and other program accounts. As 
a result of the 1977 change, the costs of purchasing (when not 
acquired under price-support activities) and disposing of agricul- 
tural commodities to schools and needy families now are attributed 
directly to child nutrition program cdts (function 600) and not 
to agricultural budget costs (function 350). 



Section 32 :» Funds for Strengthening Markets, Income, and Supply 

Another majdr funding source for the child nutrition programs^ 
is the transfer of funds from the account commonly known as Sec- 
tlprn 32. This, was established by the Agrlicultural Act of 1935 to 
enable the federal government to handle the disposal of agricul- 
tural surpluses and to encourage domes tfc^^onsumpt ion. 

Section 32, as enacted, appropriates inonies each fiscal year i\ 
(permanent appropriation) to the Secretary of Agriculture in an 
amount equivalent to 30 percent of the "gross receipts from duties 
-collected Under the customs laws" for the calendar year preceding 
the beginning of the relevant fiscal year. The permanent appro- 
priation remains in a jseparate fund. The 3i0 percent factor was^ 
based on the argument that roughly 30 percent of the total U.S. 
population^ lived on farms, and that Section 32' %ould make 



avaUabl^ for the benefit oti the farmer a sum equivalent to his 
fair share of the tariff receipts,* • 

^The uses 'of the Section 32 f und^ have varied over time. 
Today, however, Its usee and limit at Icms are generally agreed to 
include : " " • . 



i 




o Encouraging agrlcultutfi^l commodity exports by paying 
'export subsidy payments or Indemnities for Ipsges Incurred 
by processots; ' * 

•V . ' * 

0 Encouraging the domestic .consumption /of surplus 
agricultural commodities by diverting them from normal 
channels of trade through , payments oi benefits, 
indemnities, or donations to low^tncome persons (a 1949 
amendment directed that the supported commodities should 
be primarily perishable nonbasic commodities); 

o Financing adjustments in the crop plantings or in the 
quantity of' agricultural comiRodities produced, for market; 

o Limiting expenditures on any one commodity t\ not more 
than 25 percent of the. total monies available inXhe fund; 
and . 

o Limiting the authorl/a^d level of darryoier of unobligated 
permanent appropriations to no more \iaTi/ $300 million 
annually. t * 

Today Section 32 ^funds are used primarily for the purpose of 
purcl^^sing surplus, nonbasic, perishable commodities for donations, 
to schools, institutions, and needy families., These commodities 
are distinguished from price-support commodities discussed in the 
previouflP section. The determination of what : commodities are in 
surplus is made by the Secretary of Agriculture prior' • to 
acquisition. If the market-price for a food commodity is less 



House Report to accompany H.R. 8492, Agricultural Adjustment 
Act of 1935, June 15, 1935. In 1976, the farm population 
represented approximately 3.9 percent of the total U.S. 
population and of the total duties collecttd on imported 
commodities in 1977, approximately 9. percent was as^oci^ted 
with imported agricultural commodities. 

■ t . ■ • ■ • ■ ■ 
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than 100 percent^of parltAr, It may be classified as surplus. 5 
Therefore, virtually all fonbasic food Qtommodities are ^eligible 
for purchase with Section 32 funds. Recently, the major commod- 
Itlea purchased with Section^ 32 funds have included gflitnd beef, 
frozen turkeys, jcanned' and b^d chl^ckei^, app;Le and frozen orange 
Juice concentrates, green bmns, and dry beans* These conunpditjQbs 
iTeually have been rated as preferred itqms by state digftributlon 
agencies. In fiscal ye^r' 1979, approximately 714,000 pounds fi( 
products were purchased ■ for doinestic donations with Section 32 
monies, haying a value of $320 million, or about 48 percent of the 
total value of commodities donated that year. 

Budget Accounting Procedures, for Section 32 . In the past, 
the commodities purchased and donated with Section 32 funds 
appeared as ohllgatlons and outlays specific to the Section 32 
budget account. As late as fiscal year 197$, accounting of 
Section 32 was assigned to the agriculture function" of the 
budget. Beginning In fiscal year 1975, following a major transfer 
of funds from Section 32 to the child nutrition accounts. Section 
32 was reassigned to the Income security function. , 

Table 7 shows tlffe historical growth In the permanent appro^ 
pr^atlon to Section 32 accompanying the growth In gross customs 
receipts. In 1950, the permanent appropriation amounted to about 
$125 million; by fiscal year 1980, It had reached $2,145 billion. 

In fiscal year 1980, over 85 percent of the peftnanent appro- 
priation was transferred to the child nutrition account. The 
funds after transfer lose their Identity. They are used, with 
bfeher directly appropriated funds, to purchase nonbaslc agricul- 
tural commodities. Since more funds are beflng transferred . than 
are needed to meet commodity assistance requirements (when com- 
bined with othfer funding sources^, smaller direct appropriations 
to the child nutrlt-lon accounts lite required t 



5. This conclusion Is based on a September 13, 1967, 'OSDA General 
Council Opinion, NoVl50. There Is -no reference to perqent- 
age of parltty prl^ In the legislation. ' According to| the 
General Council , Opinion; "Section 32 purchases, when |kade 
dolely to accomplish the purposes of that section and not made 
for the additional purpose of providing pHce support under 
the 1949 Act [Agriculture^ Act of 19^9], ire not subject to 
limitations of that Act [with respect to a«Dcliaum percentage of 
parity price for price support*]" / « 



TABLE 1. HISTORICAL ACCOUNTING OF SECTION 32: PUND9 FOR STRENGTHENING MARKETS, INCOME, AND SUPPLY 



Fiscal 
Year 



Gross 
Customs 
Receipts^ 



Section 32 
Permanent 
Appropriation 



Total Out: 



Section 32 Account Transactions 



Total In: 



Department of 

Commerce 
, (Function 
376) 



Child 
Nutrition 
(Function 
604) 



' Other 
Accounts 



Unobligated 

Balance 
Available 
Start of 
Period 



1950 
1960 
1969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
1974 
1975 
.1976 
TQ 

mi. 



1978 
1979 
1980 



418, 
838 > 
1,988, 
2»328, 
2,429, 
2,552, 
3,196, 
3,104, 
3,397, 
3,760, 
942, 



690 
153 
820 
210 
200 
956 
957 
953 
360 
290 
280 
121- 



4,640, 
5,507^ 
M51, 



471 
341 
840 



125,607 
. 251,446 
596,646 
698,463 
728,760 
765,887 
959,087 
931,486 
1,019,209 
1,128,087 
. 282,684 



1^392,141 
1,652;202 
2,168,928 



750 
51,144 
193,855 
220,019 
264,101 
257,713 
147,3^4 
225,036 
730,794 
889,932 
118,178 
~tr046T990- 



1,027,541 
1,429,011 
1,857,765 



-0- 
4,994 
7,413 
7,636 
.7,626 
7,553 
10,042 
7,288 
7,751 
8,821 
1,998 
-7,990- 
12,984 
17,436 
26,679 



-0- 


750 


-0- 


43,657 


2,493 


300,000 


64,325 


12;>,117 


300,000 


194,266 


18,117 


300,000 


238,358 


18,117 


300,000 


232,043 


18,117 


300,000 


119,165 


18,117 


194,476 


199,631 


18,117 


262,988 
191,005 


705,926 


17,117 
144,000'> 


737,111 


120,810 


20,000 
l,^9,i)0d 


^6,180 


100,069 


- --0^ - 


^ T72,-35y~ 


1,017,683 


-0- 


237,696 


1,411,575 


■ t 


297,991 


1,831,086 




197,340 



SOURCES i 



The Budget of the United States Goveti 
year 1^79 baded ^on conference report 

Development and Rented Agencies Appropriations^ Bill> 

Department of the Treasury, iJTs^ Customs 



^Appendix for fiscal years 1942 to 1980; fiscal. 
^ 95^1579 accompanying Agriculture, Rural 
1979; customs receipts from* U%S. 



November^ 20, 1978 Trflinstnlttal (fiscal year 
through October 1978). 



Service, Duty Collection by Calendar Year, 
1980 estimate based on, calendar year 1978 data 



W Gross custom receipts shown in Table are f or , the calendar year two ' years preceding the beglnnina 
^ of the re,levant fiscal year. ^ 
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Unobligated Balances * ' The Agriculture Appropriations Commit- 
tees have not allowed thp transfer of all' Section 32 funds out of 
the account • They have tried over the years to maintain an 
unobligated balance' of approximately $300 million In the Section 
32 fund, 6 \ 

The expressed legislative Intent of maintaining an unobli- 
gated balance has been to provide the Secretary of Agriculture 
with funds necessary to remove surplus nonbaslc^ commodities If 
they should occur during the flfcal year,^ Given that the 
administrative definition pf surplus makes nearly all commodities 
eWglble for Section 32 purchasei, maintaining an unobligated 
balance In the fund provides the Secretary of Agriculture with 
discretionary budget authority, 8 If, for example, 'the child 
nutrition programs' appropriations begin to run short toward the 
end of a fiscal year, the unobligated balances In the Section 32 
account can be transferred, avoiding a supplemental requesjt. From 
a total budget perspective, budget authority does not change as a 
resist of such a transfer; outlays, "'however. Increase, 

In' a cleaner accounting world. Section 32 would be done away 
with,' for^ It causes some poJ^ntless entries in the budget accounts 
of the Congress and the Executive Branch, Its repeal, however, is 
not requlfed for any programmatic or procedural reason. Section 
32 remains on the statute books In fonh but not In substance. 



6, See Senate Report No, 95-1058 accompanying the Agriculture » 

* -Ru ral Development and Related Agencies Appropriation Bill, 
1979 (August 1, 1978), : 

' f 

7, Unobligated balances at the start of the fiscal year were 
drawn down during the perlcfd 1973 to 1^77 because of specific 
legislative approval to use Section 32 monies foi; the WIC 
program, special milk program, and a number of lessei; program 
accounts. 

8, Discussions with staff of the Appropriation Committees suggest 
that even If therS were no legal restriction on how the 
Unobligated balances could be spent for other than traditional 
market support activities (which Is not at all tilear), thoir 
transfer to another account Would still be subject to the 
Appropriation Committees* reprogrammlng rules and require new 
legislation, -In actual practice, however, legislation author- 
izing a transfer can be circumvented -through a combination of 

• reprogrammlng and Indirect transfers ♦ 

• 47 
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Direct Federal Appropriations 

The third fundlpg nvechanlsm' for the child nutrition programs 
Is the normal annual appropriation process. 

I * 

Direct appropriations are made to four specific accounts: 
(1) child nutrition programs, (2) special milk program* (3) 
special supplemental food program, and (4) food program adminis- 
tration. The largest account— child nutrition programs— results 
In appropriations to the national school lun^h program, the school 
breakfast program, the equipment assistance program, state admin- 
istrative expenses associated with program adn^nlstratlon, summer % 
food program, chlld-care food program, a commodity assistance 
program (Section 6 of the national school lunch program), and 
nutrition creation, studies, and training activities. 

A separate appropriation account Is maintained for the 
special milk program and the special supplemental food program, 
primarily WIC. The food program administration account includes 
the total federal administrative costs associated with all USDA ) 
domestic feeding programs. About one-quarter of this account can 
be at tr Ibuted dl rec Ely " to"ehlir-nutr"l tldn ""p^^^ — 

The level of direct appropriations is governed by: - (1) the 
amount of monies transferred from .Section 32, already discussed 
above; (2) statutory authorization limits; aiji^ (3) the number of 
program participants and legislated payment standards. . 

( 

Dir j it^t. Appropriations for Commodities— Section 6 . Jhe cur- 
rent statutory requirement of a minimum level of Commodity assis- 
tance to the school lunch^^program and chlld-care food program 
serves as the basis for establishing budgetary needs for commodity 
donations. The evolution of this provision also evinces the 
changing focus of domestic commodity assistance toward direct cash ' 
transfers. Providing cash to schools instead of conjboditles is 
becoming a major policy issue for the food and agricultural sector 
and could eventually become an importatit budget Issuje as well.^ ' 



9. The National School Lunch and Child Nutrition Amendments of 
■ 1977 (Public Law 95-166^ mandated USDA to conduct 'a study to 
analyze the impact and effect of cash payments In ,lleu of 
commodities as it relates toi ' among other issues, 
administration, nutrition, and produce^* Income. The study, 
"puT)li8hed In December 197*9, is dlscufflled mote fully In the ' 
final chapter of this paper. 
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The administrative policy has been to use -Section 6 monies to 
purchase commodltieis that states have ranked as preferred items on 
annual preference reports.^ ' ' 

The original Section 6 of the National School Lunch Act of 
1946 allowed USDA to u8e funds approjj^riated for the school lunch 
program to purchase agricultural commodities for donation to 
schoolsF These Section 6 commodities along with Section 32 non- 
basic comtttoditles made up nearly 38 parcant of the total federal 
assistance available to the school lunch program in fiscal year * 
1948. Along with the donation of major supplies of price support 
commodities in the 1960s, over 60 percent of the federal support 
to the school lunch program was in the form of commodities (see 
Table 8). 10 .• ' 

^ The high level of federal commodity support in the 1960s led 
re<^plent organizations to develop their programs on the assump- 
tion that such levels of commodity support woul^ continue. In 
1973, Section 6 was amended^ to require USDA to make cash payments 
to states in any fiscal year when it . found itself unable to 
deliver at least 90 percent "of the commodity assistance programmed 
-Jm:..j±e^.y^ar...(.Sectaoa-^-4vmds--4^^ — 
amount of; the cash, pa^gjient being the difference between the value 
of commodities progranpned and ttfe . estimated deliveries for the 
year. 

. ^ Beginning in 1975 (National S€Rool lilinch' Act and Child l^utri- 
tion Act of 1966 Amendments of /l975— Public Law 94-105), the 
minimum le^el of commodity assistance was set at 10 cents per 
lunch, and not less than|75 percent of the required assistance was 
to be provided in commodities. Cash payments were once agdin 
^^j^i^^d for the difference in the mandated minimum value and thi 
Estimated deliveries. USDA was entouraged to purchase high-pro- 
tein foods, meats, and meat alteratives with Section 6 monies. 
Because the state of Kansas had phased out its commodity distribu- 
tion facilities before the beginning of fiscal year 1975, it has 
bean permitted «to receive cash instea* of commodities. Finally, 



li). Following the Korean Confll<ft and; throughout the '1950s, agri- 
cultural supplies far outpaced demand i^d CCC inventories grew 
from $1.3 billion in 1952 to $7.7'billlo^ by the beginning of 
1960. These stocks wdl'e gradually reduced in the 1960s under 
the Kennedy Administration, which placed greater emphasis on 
supply management programs as opposed to contlnul\ig CCC 
acqulslftlon of commodities. \ 
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TABLE 8. FEDERAL CASH AND COST OF COMMODITIES DONATED TO THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM. FISCAL- .YEARS 
1948-1979 (ThQuaands of dollars) ' ' ^ 

9 « 



Cftah 

Jlftcal CgaiL of -Xommodi t left Ca»h In Lieu Ga«h Gontrlbutlons -Total Gash + Percent 

Year (Sec* 3F, ' 



(Sec* 3f| 416) (Sec."^) Total of Commodities (Sec. 4, 11, 32) 



Commodltl^B Commodities 



1 o 

iy4o 


19,341 


' 13 


438 


32,779 




38, 505 


16 


684 


55,189 


1 OAH 


70, 916 


61 


,108 


132,024 




71 623 


61 


Odl 


132,704: 


1 OAO 


113\027 


69 


,074 


182,101 




1 O All" 

120,971 


58 


875 


179,846 


1964 






0 7n 
, Z / U 


IV'* , 9 JO 


1965 


212,949 


59 


459 


272,408 


1966 


116,849 


58 


,006 


174,855 


196;/ 


130,419 


57 


,938 


188,357 


1968 ' 


220,456 


55 


,520 


275,976 


1969' 


207,790 


64 


165 


271,955 


^mr ? — 


2UU,/!)9 


" 64 


434 


,265,193 


1971 


213,040 


'64, 


306 


277,346 


1972 
U973 


248,038 


64, 


030 


* 312,068 


198,209 


59 


478 


257,687 


1974 


248,818 


\ 67 


284 


316,102 


1975 


354,445. 


63, 


833' 


418,278 


1976 prel. 


334,431 


72 


463 


406,894 


TQ prel. 


44,644 


4 


200 


49,700 


1977 pre!.- 


-.a 


501, 


375 


501,818 


1978 prel. 


447,900 


80 


000 


527,900 


1979 prel. 


597,500 


80 


,000 


677,500 





53,948 


86,727 


37.8 




64,565 


119,754 


46.1 


— . 


93,814 


225,838 


58.5 


-- ' . ^ 


93,746 


226,450 


58.6 


— 


\ 98,760 


280,861 


64.8 


-< 


X 108,600 


288,446 


62.3 




120,810 


315,740 


61.7 




130,435 


- 402, €43 


67.6 




141,090 


315,145 


55.3 




149,685 


338,042 


57.7 




159,754' 


435,730 


' 63.3 




172,041 


443.996 






212,637 


477,830 


55.5 




427,509 


704,855 


39.3 




462,794* 
462,464 


774,862 


40.2 


70,797 


720,15,1 


* 35.8 




' 664,555 , 


980,657 


- 32.2 


5,175 


1,289,017 


. 1,712,470 


24.4 


49,562 


'1,489,571 
192,^42 


' 1,946,027 


20.9 


856 


293, f54 


16.9 


40,769 


1,673,962 


2,216,549 


22.6 


80,676 


1,825,100 


2,433,676 


21.6- 


6,200 


2,009,800 


2,693,500 


25.1 



In fiscal ye^r 1977, appropriations were made only to Section 6 for purchase of commodities. For flsfcal 
years 1978 and 1979, appropriations were made to the traditional Sections 32, 416, and 6 purchasing 
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the minimum level of commodity assistance was also be applied 
to the number of lunches or suppers served In the^'^^lld food 
program. (Upon request, a state could receive the minimum value 
of commodity aeslstanjje In the form of cash for the chlld-care 
food program*)^ ' 

Once again, In 1977, amen^ents to Section 6 permitted any 
school receiving commodities to refuse to accept delivery of up to 
. 2a-parc4int- of^the~total value of -commodities 'X)fterBdv 

Influenced by these legislative changes. Including expansion 
of direct cash payments, and fluctuating levels of government-^held 
stocks^ commodity assistance as a proportion of the total federal 
effort to ^ the schools Reclined to aboub 20 percent In fiscal year 
1978 • More Importantly, cash payments to schools making up the 
difference In actual and mandated lev^s of 'assistance grew from 
'$5 million In 1975 to over $80 million In fiscal year 1978* 
Preliminary figures for fiscal year 1979 show a modest upturn In 
the level of commodity ^assistance — to 25 percent of all federal 
assistance provided In the NSLP-— and 9 significant decline In 
cash-ln-lleu payments (see Table 8). 



The overall trend, howver, suggests a growing reluctance of 
schools and recipient groups to receive commodities. If It Is 
assumed that schools do not purchase commodities with the cash 
they receive, then new outlets will have to be found In the years 
ahead for government stocks* .Since International food policies 
have been moving In the direction of self-help programs as opposed 
^to direct food aid, the balance between domestic and International 
Visj^osltlon of accumulated stocks will also become more critical* 
If, on the other hand,' schools use their cash to purchase commod- 
ities that would have normally been provided through price support 
and surplus removal activities, then the trend to cash may have 
little Impact on producers/ Incomes* 

stA^te and local financing of child nutrition programs 

\ State and local funding i% the Other major source of support 
for fhe c^lld nutrition programs* Unfortunately, little informa- 
tion exists at the national level on this source of funding, 
except for the national school lunch program* The lack of cost 
data plagues the^. federal budgeting and planning of all child 
nutrition/ programs* Recent pressure for federal funding of state 
and IcJcal costg murft confront the fact that little Is known about 
the extent of those costs* ' 
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Most of the nohschool programs '(summer food service, chlld- 
cara food programs, supplemental food programs) receive state and 
local 8UFl4)ort, Including a significant leyel of volunteer ser- 
vices, A recent USDA study of the summer food service^ program, 
for example, found that a major alternative source of funding for 
that program was the ^Comprehensive Employment Tr^fpitjg Act 
(CETA).ll Other sources of funding Include: (1) Neighborhood 
Youth Corps, funded by the U.S. Department of Labor; (2) Youth 
Service Corps, alsp funded by the Department of Labor; and (3) 
Community Action Council, funded through ACTION. The actual level 
of support, however, is unknown. 

ft 

Matching Requirements > Only two programs—the national 
school lunch program and the food equipment assistance program— 
haV$ major state matching requirements • A small matching effort 
Is required from the states for their fidmlnlsti^atlon of the nutri- 
tion education and training program. 

In the equipment program, cash grants to states for purchas-* 
Ing fopd service equipment are made on £he condition that at least 
one-fourth of the cost Is funded from sources within the state. 
Generally, this means* from the individual school receiving the 
apportioned federal funds. Schools defined as especially needy 
are excluded from the matching requirement. In fiscal yeat 1979, 
approximately $8 million In state and local matching funds 
combined with $24 million In federal funds to Support the program. 

In the schgol lunch prograln, states must match each federal 
dollar of general cash-for-food assistance with three dollars of 
funds from within the state (3 to 1 match), fhls requirement can 
be adjusted downward In any staCe with a per capita Income less 
than the national aVerage per capita Income. 

State funds can be dratn from a number of sourl^s, including: 
(1)* state and local expense^ for program administration; (2) the 
value of services, supplies, facilities, local commodities, and 
equipment dojtated to the program; §nd (3) children's payments for 
food service. A second provision mandates that state revenues be 
appropriated to the program. These appropriated monies count 
toward the matching requirement and are referred to as the state 
revenue matching requirement (SRMR) . Currently, the SRMR Is cal- 
culated as 10 percent of the state's prevlous-yeat 3 to 1 match. 

- JLi -A Study of Factors Affecting Meal Quality Un^r the Summer 
food. SerYice Program for Children , U.S. Department of Aftricul-- 
ture (January 19/8). 
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In yfls^al year 1975 ^ (the latest year of available state 
I0dta)» the total 3 to 1 match required 6f the states was $1^270 
billion. The SRMR was $66 million. State and local resouirces 
devot^cKto the program exceeded nearly $2,140 bllllonp almost two 
Wmes the required match. Children's payments alone ^to the 
program exceeded the maftchlng requlrement-'-$ 1.295 billion. ' Monies 
appropriated to the program by the states tdtaled $226.9 
million — over three times the required SRMR. It thus appears that 
states have little difficulty in meeting the federal matching 
requirement^ established for the school lunch program. 



Growing Federal Share. 



an lo 

lymant 



Beginning about fiscal year 1975, 
federal government's share of the school^ lunch program began 
grow as a result of legislation exploding federal paymgt 
stalndards. fiscal year 1977, the federal share of total costs 

had increased to appi^^ximately 50 percent (see Table 9). Growth 
in the federal sector has resulted In reduced costs .for 
participating children. Approximately 30 percetit of program costs 
in 19v^7 was borne by children. State and local governments have 
essentially maintained their same relative s|iare of program costs 
over the last 20 years, remaining at 21.6 percenj_in fiscal year 
1977. ^ 
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TA^BLB 9. TOTAL FUNDING BY SOURCE FOR THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNfttt PROGRAM, FISCAL YEARS 1960-1977 (Thousands of 
dollars) ' ^ 



Fiscal 
Y«ar 



Federal 
Sources f 

Cash and 
CommodtJb>ies 



State and Local Sources 



All Sources 



Share of Total 
Program Costs 



Children's 
Payments Governments Other 



Tota 



Federal 



State and 
Local 
Governments 



Children 



1960 
1961 
1962 
1963 
1964 
1963 
1966 
1967 
19 68 



n969 
1970 
1971 
1972 
1973 
197A 
1975 
1976 
TQ 
1977 



225,839 
226,450 

280. a6i 

288,446* 
315,740 
402, '84 3 
315,946 
338,042 



555, 
594, 
642, 
694, 
741, 
797, 
852, 
.925, 



707 
840 
374 
030 
856 
572 
773 
018 



995 .7% 



475,752 
565,450 
809,546 
1,050,831 
1,139,850 
1,401,418 
1,707,296 
1,893,500 
244,200 
2,120,200 



1,041. 
1,104. 
1.090. 
*,080. 
i\,123. 
1^173. 
1,308. 
1.310. 
* 155. 
1,290, 



241 
959 
209 
449 
656 
969 
491 
000 
000 
000 



92,608 
94,943 
93,920 
97,076 
103,260 
113,682 
122,004 
146,527 
~Wlr-,-97^3 
154,979 
185,056 
216,377 
;J70,279 
297,573 
412,012 
441,996 
930 
130 
960 
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127,522 
134,898 
151,519 
156,377 
166,323 
178,700 
210,380 
253,966 
278,551 
.^20,277 
361,595 
376,944 
328,726 
395,099 
385,007 
406,792 

,000 

,000 

,OO0 



• 775,837 


1,001,676 


22.5 


22.0 


55.5 


824,681 


1,051,131 


21.5 


21.9 


56.6 


887,813 


1,168,674 


24.0 


21.0 


55.0 


947,483 


1,235,929 


23.3 


20.6 


56.1 


1,011,439 


1,327,179 


23.8 


20.3 


55.9 


1,089,954 


1,492,797 


26.9 


19.7 


53.4 


1,185,157 • 


1,501,103 


21.0 


i2.2 


56.8 


1,325,512 


1,663,554 • 


20.3 


24.1 


55.6 


1,436,280 


1,872,010 


23.3 


23.5 " 


5T.T^- 


1,516,497 


1,992,249 


22.6 


24.3 


53.1 


1,651,610 


2,217,060 


22.4 


25.7 


51.9 


1,683,531 


2,493,077 


29.5 


24.9 


45<6 


1,679,454 


2,730,285 


31.6 


24.4 


44.0 


1,816,327 


2,956,177 


28.4 


;7.3 


44.3 


1,970,987 


3,372,405 


33.2 


26.8 


40.0 


2,157,280 


3,864,576 


44.3 


21.9 


33.8 


2,240,000 


4,133,500 


46.5 


22.2. 


31.3 


285,000 


529,200 


50.8 


24.6 


29.3 


2,250,000 


4,370,200 


49.6 


22.0- 


29.5 



SOURCES; Fiscal Year 1 
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Statifttics and Historical Tables > 
(September 19>5)^ and Pact Sheet on 



Service , . , ^ „ _ 

re. Food and Nutrition Service ^ March 1980) . 
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CHAPTER /v. THE AGRICULTURAL SUPPORT AND NUTRITIONAL IMPACT OF T^IE 
1 I CHJLD NUTRITION PROGRAMS 



The two major goals^of the federal child nutrition programs 
have been; ' (1) to encourage the dQme|tic consumption of agricul- 
tural comraoditlea and thus strengthen the nation's agricultural 
economy, and (2) to safeguard the health and well-being of the 
nation's children. .Tljfese two goals ' have evolved over the "pro- 
grams' long history aijd both will continue to receive differing 
emphases throughout the 1980s • ^ 

In the early yiears of the programs, federal agricultural 
''policies played the dominant role- The consequence of this 
emphasis can still be seen in the programs' administrative and 
financing systems. The original emphasis^on -distributing surplus 
agricultural commodities to school feeding programs has. 
diminished; federal cash contributions are now the dominant 
instrument, and these provide a less_dlrfict. mechanism for agricul- 
•"""^ral-^Bappcnrr;^ " ^ 



r 



The primary goal of the child nutrition programs has become 
one of improving the health and well-being of-children of all ages 
and income levels. Toward this end the original programs have 
been expanded to cover greater numbers of children, particularly 
at lower income levels, while new programs have been created to 
serve specific groups ^uch as women. Infants, and preschool 
children. The newer programs targeted on specific low-income 
groups that are likely to be nutritionally at risk seem to have 
beep mo-re successful than the older (and more costly) programs 
which serve a wide array of income groups/ 
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IMPACT OF CHILD N UTRITION EXPENDITURES ON AGRICULTURE 

■ ■ ' . i 

The Department of Agriculture acquires and distributes 
commodities fpr the putrition programs through the mechanism out- 
lined in the previous chapter.) This system provides some degree 
of market support for certain comraedities that are not covered by 
the farm price support programs. Often the USDA accumulates large 
stocks of those connnodities. How much impact do these' purchases 
have on JEarm incomes? . 




(j^ven 'that, today, schools and other outlets for surplus 
commodities ar^ assured of 'a statutorily defined minimum level of 
commodity asalstance, they can formulate their own budgetary needs 
on the basis of a guarantees level of assistance. Commodity 
assistance m£ty substitute, then, for what^normally would have been 
purchfsed by these organizations. Substitution has probably 
Increased under provisions fallowing the recipient organization to 
refuse a ce^aln amount or donated ^commodities and to take cash 
Instead* The consequence Is to diminish somewhat the role played 
by the nutrition programs Iti offsetting Instability In 
agricultural markets* 

Foods purchased In the child nutrition, programs represented 
about 2.5 percent of total national food expenditures In 1978 (see 
Table 10). Excluding out-of-pocket children's payments (the 
minimum portion that, one may assume, would have been spent on 
food even In the absence Of a program), the programs accounted for 
less thian 2 percent of total f oad^ expend It u res The value of 
agrlculJcural commodities distributed through the .programs has 
declined to the point where today they represent less than half of 
one percent of total food expenditures. 

Estimates Indicate that in 1978 total child nutrition food 
expenditures of $5.9 billiron translated into additional farm 
income of about $1.9 billion (see Table 10). This additional farm 
Income represents about 1.5 percent of total gross «f arm income in 
1978.; N 



2hu8, child nutrition food expenditures have, in the 
aggr^ate, a minor impact on gross farm income. Disaggregated at 
the level of specific CQinmodities , ^however, some market impact may 



1. This is clearly a high estimate of the net additional food 
V expenditures generated by the programs. Analyses discussed 
L later in this chapter find that, in the lunch progra||i, 
I participants did not measurably incttease caloric consumption 
relative to nonparttcipants or to thtldren not having the 
program availablt to them.' ThlB stubgests a higW le^j/el of 
substitution for normal food purchasel^* A recent Washington 
State study found| that children receiving meals free had a 30 
percent net increase In their demand for food (70 percent 
substli^ution). See David W. Price, and others. Evaluation of 
School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs in the State of 
Washii\ttton , Parts 1 and f (Washington State University, 
SeptemW'l976). ' ' 
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TABLE 10. CHILI NUTRITION FOOD* pXPENDlVuRES, THEIR ISHARE T)F TOTAL FOOD EXPENDITURES AND 
TIjEIR CONTRIBUTION TO GROSS FARM INCOME, 1967-1978 (In billions of dollars and 
ptercenljy 



Farm Income 











1 






' Percent of 




• 

> 






Child Nutrition 






Gross Farm 










Food Expendi- 




Farm Value 


Income i 




Total 






tures as a Per- 


Total 


of Child . 


Associated 




Food 


Child Nutrition 


cent of Total Food 


6ross 


Nutrition 


with Child 


xear 


Expen- 


Food 


Expenditures 


Expenditures 


Farm 


Food Expen* 


Nutrition 


ditures 


Total 


Commodities 


Total Commodities 


Income 


dltures 


Expenditures 


1967 


95.0 


1.8 


0.3' ' 


1.9 0.3 


47.4 


0.6 . 


1.3 


1973 


146.8 


3.2 


0.7 ^ 


2.2 0.5 ^ 


96.3 


1.2 


1.2 


1974 


166.9 


3.6 


0.5 / 


2.2 0.3 


97.8 


1.3 


1.3 


1975 


184.8 


4.3- 


0.5 1 


2.3 0,3 


99.5 


1.4 


1.4 


1976 


200.2 




" 0.5 " ■ 


2A 0.3 


lOl.O 


1.5 • 


1.5 


1977 


217.9 


5.2 


vO.4 


2.4 0.2 


106.7 


1.6 


.1.5 


l'978 


239.4 ' 


5.9 


0.5 


2.5 0.2 • 




1.9 


1.5 



SOURCES: 



Data for food expenditures from U.S. Department of Commerce, Survey of Current: 
BusiK^tss. Food oxpendltured exclud,e value '<i¥«>beverage. Gross farm Income, 



excluding government payments, from U.S. Department of Agriculture, Farm Income 
Statistics! Statistical Bulletin^ No. 609. (/uly 1978). Tlfe estimate \i>i the 
next-t6^1*a8t column was derived by multiplying the ratlo/of farm wlue of total 
food expenditures to total: foo^ expenditures by the total food expenditures in 
th6 child nutrition programs. Farm value ot total food expenditures was t^iken 
fr6ra U.S. Dfepartment of Agriculture, Agricultural Outlook , a6-49 (November 1979). 
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be , likely . For example » 8ectm>n 32 purchase of canned peaches, In 
the 197/-19j78 market season accounted for over 2,B percent of t|e 
total canned peaches soldgthat seaeoti. Further, fseci: Ion 32 pur- 
chases of peaches packed 'under the "specification of large-size 
cans made up nearly 25 percent of the market In 1977-1978* 
Section 32 purchases of turkeys accounted for 3.3 percent of the 
total market In 1978.-^ 

; ' _ ■ _ _ ,:» _ . ^ , , , ' , . ' ' ^ 

IMPACT ON HEALTH AND NUTRITIONAL STATUS 

What effect have these programs had on children's nutritional 
and health status? Few studies have been made of their effect on 
children nationally, and 4ven fewer of their Impact oA particular 
Income groups. This Is due In part to the complexity of the 
nutritional programs, and In part to the difficulty of analyzing 
all, the factors^ Ihvolved. The biological complexities of nutri- 
tion, and Its Interaction with physiological, environmental, 
cultural, social, and economic factors make It difficult to 
Isolate precisely the nutritional impact of partlclpatlfcg In a 
government program* / 



Healt;h and Maljfiutrj^n In Children 

/What are ih^PftrltioAal problems that are' to be addressed by 
government Intervention? /Hunger and severe malnutrlltlon are not 
Serious public health problems In the United States today although 
some subgroups of the popiulatlon may be affected. 2 Desplta some 
limited cases m severe mal^kutrltlon found by the Senate sjbcom-' 
mlttee on Employment, Manpower and Poverty In the Mississippi 
delta In 1967, statements that severe malnutrition exists on a 
national scale have never been documented, even during the early 
years of <the "War 'on Poverty" ^programs. 



Malnutrition, as found In developed countries today, may \)e 
defined as an Intake of one or more nutrients at such Insufficient 
levels that the person Is' placed In high risk of acquiring speci- 
fic cUnlcai signs of deficiency or abnormal physical development. 

2. "Hunger" is <a nonsclentlf Ic term. It has been described as a 
craving for food, a weakened condition brought aboutt by the 
Tick of food, and an urgent need for food. Prolonged hunger 
will create a condition of severe malnutrition with definable 
clinical and physiological signs. 
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Infancy t While Infant mortality in the United States has 
declined steadily since the 19008~reachlng a record low of 13 
Infant deaths per 1,000 live births in 1979~the rate still is 
aboire that of ^major European countries and varies significantly 
among sociqeconomlc groups* InfantVmortallty is nearly twice as 
high for blacks ^s foi* whites. Prematurity and low ))irth weight 
are also twice as common for blacks And other minorities as for 
whites, . , I 

Pregnant women lacking prope/ nutrition have a greater than 
average chance of bearing low-birth-weight or stillborn babies. 
Maternal nutrition is a critical factor for infant, health. Low 
birth weight represents Che major threat to infant survival. 
Prenatal counseling and alterations in social habits such as smok- 
ing and drinking can be Just as important, however, as propeV 
nutrition in averting loW-^birth-weight babies. Expectant mothers 
under age 15 and mothers with existing medical condlj^ions (some of 
Vhich are diet-related, such as hypertension and l^abetes) have 
the highest probability of premature births. 

_ J^fldhood^ . Nutritional habits develo6ed fn childhood can 
af recnieal th throughout life. , In the United States few persons 
have ever experienced the more debilitating childhood nuttltional 
diseases (protein-calorie, marasmus or^ kwashiorkor, diarrheal 
^di^eases, scurvy, rickets, berlbSri, goiter, pellagra, xerophthal- 
mia> which have all but been* eradicated as public health probleins 
in this jiountry. It is possible, however, -that marginal nutritive 
intake and poor di-€tary habits during childhood may be related to 
the major health problems of today's adults: heart disease, some 
forms of cancer, strAke and hypertension, diabetes, arterioscler- 
osis, and cirrhosis Of the liver. 

One nutritional disease — Iron-deficiency anemia— is common in 
pregnantJl w^en. Infants, and young children. Some lA percertt of 
all children are, estimated to be anemic, the great majority of 
them because of iroh 4!s£lciency .3 Another widespread defect is 



3. Helen S. ^Mitchell, Henderlka J. Rynbeyen, and others, Nutrl- 
, tlon In Health and DlBease (J. B. Llpplncott Company, 1976); 
Healthy Pebple, Surgeon General/a Report on Healtff Promotion 
and Disease Prevention . U.S. Department of Health,, Education 
and Welfare (July 1979); Caloric and Selectejd Nutrient Values 
^ > for Peraons W4 Years ofA^ e, Natlomal Center for Health Sta- 
tistics, Vital; and Health Statistics, Series ,11-No. 209 
• \ : ' (Continued* 
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obesity— a risk factor for hypertension, heart disease, and 
diabetes In adults— which frequently begins during , childhood. An 
obese child Is* at least three times more likely than other 
children to become £n obese adult. Obesity* Is prevalent at all 
socioeconomic levels* Nearly 35 percent of the wpmen between agbs 
45-apd 64 with Incomes below the poverty level, and 29 percent of 
those with Incomes above that level, are considered obese. 
Further, Increased proportions of ,fat and sugar In chlldran's 
diets may explain an Increase In coronary arteriosclerosis In 
seemingly healthy ^oung people In their late Jteens. 

^ Overall, then. Improvement In children's diets Is likely to 
be critical In influencing their future health status. Improved 
health status in early years has been found to be an Important 
determinant of intelligence, years of formal schooling completed, 
market i^age rates, and hours of work. A The rapid growth iti 
federal child nutrition program expenditures could thus hM 
4u#t4f4€d — a o offerin g— a-— lo ng - te rm Tretum — to — s ocl « ty — t^nrough 
improved worker productivity, reduced unemployment, and lower' 
welfare and health expenditures. This assumes that child 
nutrition program participation does In fact result in improved 
diets;, the remainder of this chapter will examine that hypothesis. 



3. (Continued) % 

(June 1979); and Barbara Stanfield, "Iron-Deficiency Anemia," 
in vol. II, Harvatd Child Health Project, Children's Medical 
Care Needs and Treatment (Balliinger Publishing Company, 1977). 

4. Herbert G. Birch and Joan Dye Gussow, Disadvantaged. Children: 
Health. Nutrition and School Failure (Harqpurt, Brace and 
World, Inc., 1970); Michael Grossman and Lee Benhara, "Health, 
Hours and Wages," in Mark Perlman, ed.. The Economics of 
Health and Medical Care (London: Mac'Mlllan 1974); Michael 
.Grossman, "The Correlation Between Health and Schooling," In 

-^pter E. TerleckyJ, ed.. Household Production and Consumption 
(Columbia University Press for the National Bureau of Economic 
Research, 1975); Donald 0. Parsons, "Health, Family and Labor 
Supply," The American Economic Rfevlew . vol. 67, no. 4 
(September 1^7); and Harold S. Lufti^ "The Impact of Poor 
Healch on Earnings," The Review o|» Economics and Statistics , 
vol. LVII, no. I, (February 1975). '. 



Nutritional Evaluations 

• : ' — # 

A great dee^l of fragj^ent^d evidence^ haje been, collected 
documenting the benefits of the bhlld nutrition^ programs* These 
ad hoc assessments have served as, the major evaluations supporting 
the continued growth and expansion of the programs Consistent 
and reliable data have not existed, • hbwevett « In both 1974 and 
1977 the USDA Issued reports stating ^atj^ 

Relatively few carefully designed studies have been 
conducted to ivaluate the effect of these programs on 
the nutritional status of participating children* 
Additionally, It Is doubtful that a study can be 
, expected to measure quantitatively the Impacts of a 
specific fooU^rogram'on the ba of nutritional status 
of children who receive only one-^slxth of their annual 
meals from a prograril.^ 

Only recently has the USDA begun to contract for nationally 
representative studies of the nutritional effectiveness of the 
various programs. 

■ ■ \ . • • 

Evalua^io^s^ of Nonschool Nutritional Programs . Of the 
nonschool ^ograms, only the WIG program has been seriously 
evaluated. In general, despite some measurement and control group 
problems, WIC has been found to be medically ^successful. To the 
extent that the program has been targeted on a specifically 
defined population at risk and Includes ti strong health component, 
this result is Nnot surprising. One study has suggested that the 



5. A recent Field Foundation report ^n hunger, discussing a few 
scientific studies > is an example of the most prevalent type 
of fltudy used* to develop federal nutrition policy. Nick Kotz, 
Hunger in Aberlca: The Federal Risponse (Field Foundation, 

^ — 197^) t . 3^ c om ments on the-teport Dy| George G. Graham, The 
Johns Hopkins University, School of Hygiene ar^d Public Health 
(December 1979). / " \ 

6k U.S» Department of Agriculture, Comprehensive Study of the 
Child Nutrition Programs (July 1^^4') and . Evaluation of the" 
Child Nutrition Programs , Background Paper (June 1977) • 
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program Incrfiaeed utilization of oth/ar health care services by 
serving as a Ic^ndult into the health care system. ^ 

\ ■ . 

A medical evaluation of participants in 9 WIC projects lni;14 
states betweeri 1973 1976 found that low-blrth-welght Infants 
who participated in t;|||e program showed accelerated weight and 
height gains and reduced levels of anemia. The study also found 
that pregnant women whb participated In WI^: showed increased 
weight gain during pregnancy and reduced ahemia, and that their 
children had« higher birth weights . ^ Studies In Louisiana in 1972 
and in Massachusetts from 1973 to 1978 found similar results. 9' 

Evaluationsi of -School Lunch and School Breakfast Programs . 
Recent evaluations of^^h« school lunch and breakfast programs, have 
been iess conclusive^, One~\tudy analyzed the effect of school^ 
lunch, and school breakfast participation on a sample of Washington 
State school children. This stu dy fou nd that participants irf the 
school Tuncfi program increased « their Intake of-~flve— ^o£- ten 
nutrients studied— protein by 5 percent, calcium by 10 percent, 
phosphorus by 6 percfint, vitamin A by 13 percent, and riboflavin 
by 8 percent. mik is ' a good food source for three of these 
nutrients a1nd thterefore may be th6. maJorJ contribution to the 
child's diet when participating in fche progtam. The school 



7. itard Benedict, Jr., Toby H. Campbell, D. Lee Bawden, and 
Melviri Jbn^,. Toward Efficiency and Effectiveness in the WIC 

_Delivery System (The Urbto Institute: WAHh<nefnn, n.fl.^ ^^^^^ 
i9/6j. ■ - — — — 

8. J. C. Edozien, B. R. Switzer, and R. B. Bryan, Medical Evalua- 
tion of the Special Supplemental Food Program for Women . 
Infants and -Children (Wicy (Department of Nutrition, 
University of North Carolina, July 1976). 

9. E. Kennedy, ''An Evaluation of 'the Effects of the WIC 
SupplemefttaJ^ — Feeding — £cog««m — o n Pr e ^Natal*^ Pati e n t — tn- 

Massachusetts," Harvard ' School of Nutrition, PH.D. TJjesls 
(1978); and R. A. Langham, B. W. Dupree, and others, "Impact 
of WIC in Louisiana," (Bat6n Rouge, Divisipn of iwaith, 
1976). Recently the USDAXentered into a contract with the 
Research Triangle Instltute\ North Carolina, to conduct an 
expanded health and nutrition' evaluation of the WIC program. 
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breakfast program . pattlclpatlorf was found to IncgtJial the 
conaumptlon of vitamin C by nearly 42 percent ^^^^ 

Between 196? and 1970, school'lunch partlclpatl(Jn data w^re 
collected Ai the national Tea. State Nutrltlori S&tvOy on children 
between 1 the ages of 10 and 16*.'* A study of thes^ data concluded 
thalf participation in the school lunch program increasect the 
conpUmptton of specif ic ^utritients tfy bet<ieen 20 and 50 
percent The largest impaict was found among participating 
children from low-income state^L "gpf 

An Evaluation of Three Child Nutritic^n Programs 

The remainder -of thjji chapter jpvesen&s results from a 
national analysis of the nutritional effectiveness of thcee child 
nutrition orograms — the pchool lunch, school breakfast, and milk 

program s » ^ — Dietary and bioch e mical data fr o m the first Health 

and Nutri^tion Examination Survey (HANES) have been analyzed. ^3 



10. See: David W. Price, Donald A. West,* and others, rFood 
Delivery Progjfams and Other Factors Affecting Nutrient Intake 
of Children," American Journal of Agricultural EcpnomjLcs , 
vol. 60, no. 4 (November 1978). ' 

^ ' •/ 

11 • Tert State Nutrition Survey. V-Dletary . Department of Healtti, 
Education an^ Welfare, Center for Disease Control (72-8133)-.\ 

\ 

12. More technical descriptions of the data base and mod|14ng 
_ pr oce dur es ca n -- be f ound i n pr e viou s p a per s ; "-The Impact of 



Federal Child Nutrition Programs on the Nutritional Status of 
Children," G. William Hoagland, paper presented at the 
Southern Economic Association Meeting (November 1978); "The 
Nutritional Effectiveness of Three Federal Child Nutrition 
Programs: United States 1971-1974," cT William Hoagland, 
paper presented at the American Agricultural lEconofflics 
Association Meeting (July 1979). 



13. Th^g data, collected on a consistent basis, were designed to 
be representative of the clvlltan nonlnstltutlonallzed 
population in the age range 1-74 years. This analysis 
examined a subset of the survey population, children reported 
in school .between the ages of 6 and 21 years. The subsample 

* (Continued) 
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Dietary Analysla. ^Information on food Intake wa^s obtained by 
asking children what , they had eaten on the day preceding the 
Intej^vlew.:,. Those whose diets were atypical wet-e excluded from the^ 
analysis. Standards of dietary Intake by age and sex were 
established for: food energy (calories), protein, calcium. Iron, 
vitamins A and C, niacin, thiamin, riboflavin, and phosphorus.!* 
Each child's Hbtrltlonal standing was measured In. termq of a 
Nutrient Adequacy Ratios (NAR) for the ten nutrients. The ijAR for 
a particular nutrient was the, ratio of the child's dally Intake of 
that nutrient to the recommended dietary allowance (RDA)\lp The 
NARs were combined Into a composite nutrient Index, deflJed as a 
^ mean' adequacy ratio (MAR). 16 xhe MAR over the entlri sample 
averaged 85.3 percent* 

Results f or Single-Program Impact . On the average, the NARsl 
usually exceed standard requirements (see Appendix Tables C-2 and^ 
C-4). pnly In the case of a few nutrients (food energy-calories, 
— Iron, n l ar . tn) do the over all da t a o ugg oo K In o uf f Iccnt levelu 

13. (Continued) y 
consisted of 3,155 observations welghtid to represent 
35,854,168 children nationally for the,^ period 1971 to 1974. 
The population of child nutrition ^tagrtajn participants, 
nonpartlclpants, and children reporting not having access to 
a program (that Is, nonavallabl'es) was' developed from a 
cluster of questions asked In households where sample 
children were attending school. Children who were surveyed 
during nonschool months were excluded from thld analysiai. 

14. HANES standards "for energy, protein, calcium. Iron, and 
vitamins A and C wpre used for this analysis. These 
standards differ only slightly from standards adopted by the 
World Health Organization (WHO) and the Pood and Nutrition 
Board of the National Academy of Sciences. Standards for all 
Other nutrients analyzed were based on' the National Academy 
of Sciences' recommended dietary allowance (ROA). 

'15. The NAR Is expressed as a percentage, 100 percent 

representing Intalce of* the nutrler^ meeting recommended' 

dletafy-aHowance. * 

The ^JAR was calculated as the simple average of the ten 

adeqiiac^ ratios, each truncatedi..a4^ a maximum of 100 percent 

of RDA. This was done so that extreme overconsumption of one 

nutrient did not compens^HB^Tor extreme underconsumption of 
anofhor nII^r^^»n^ ' H . * 
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of consumption. When examined further, however, the data show 
that a substantial proportion of children fall below two-thirds of 
the standard requirement ^fo-r - -several nuttients — AO percent for 
Iron, 34 per-cent for food energy, and about 30 percent for niacin 
and vitamins C and A. Relative to other nutrients, children 
amJear to consume adequate levels of protein: only about 10 
]j^cent of the child population fall below two-thirds ^f the 
rebomraended dally allowance for protein, 

Table 11 presents average NARs for single-program partici- 
pants and for a control group of children not having a program 
available to them.^' Brealffraat program participants Increased, 
their overall MAR "by over Vp^pentage points , The limited sample 
size for children who parrticl^ted in only a breakfast program 
suggests that extreme caution should be given to the finding that, 

breakfast participants benefited the most fromprogram partlcipa-^ 
tlon.18 



The compajiji^n of the * average NARs arid overall MAR suggeat 
little nutrltioiHIr benefit from lunch program participation and a 
slightly significant increase in the nutritional status of mllk- 
o^ly participants. Milk program participants increased- their MAR 
by 4 percentage points, from 85.5 pery[:ent to 89^5 percent. 

Multiple Program Participation . Table 12 combines data for 
children in various pirograms and contrasts the MAR for multiple- 
program participants With that for sirigle-program participants. 
^See Appendix* Tables C^3 ^nd C-5/for .NAR estimates Only; the 
case of children who participated in" both- a lunch and a breakfast 
program was "there a significant increase in the .MAR compared to 
average MAR for participants in one or the other program but mot 
'l]?_M£h_.^_j;^h^^^ 

necessarily have better diets than those who participated in onJLy 
one of the three programs^ 



17. Appendix Tables C-6, C-7, and C-8 show a comparison of NARs 
between participants and children having a ^program available 
but not participating by income groups. It was felt that In* 
or der to minimize the selection bias inherent In co m paring 
partTclpants and nonpartlclpants, the appropriate comparisons 
should be made ^between participants and nonavailables as 
shown throughout the text. 

18. The data are pooled later, and the results suggested In Table 
U concerning the . breakfast program contlhue to hold. 
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COMPARISON OF NUTRIENT ADEQUACY RATIQ9 
(Pi^ FOR THRKK PHTl H NITTRTTTriMr PonrDAMc 


■ ■ ■ 1 
FOR PARTICIPAMTS (Pj) AND NONAVAILABLES 
(ip percent)" J 




.Nutrient 


Breakfast Only 


y, Lunch Only r | MUk Only 




Fi 1 P3 DIFF> 

a m ^ 


Pi P3 DIFF.D Pi P3 


DIFF.° 
(P1-P1) 


-tsi 




535 , i67 If ■ 25?-- 23r 





Energy 
Prdein 
Calcium 
Iron 



llA.l 
(11.75) 
22A.1 
(13.57) 
216.2 
(18. AA) 
-120U 



87.3 

(2.36) 
169.2 

(A. 71) 
192.8 

(5.86) 
-9tra — 




(10.96) 
235. 3 
(71. 5A) 
533.1 
(16A.30) 
185.5 
(20.38) 
156.3 
(22.21) 
148.2 
(15.33) 
188.2 
(22.15) 



(3.A1) 
138.0 
(10. A6) 
201.6 
•<1A.85) 
100.5 
(3.62) 
120.3 . 

(A. 00) 
162.7 
(A. 55) 
132.7 
3.15)1 



25.9c 
(11.75) 

5A.9C 
(1A.24) 

23.4 
(19. A9) 
— i&T96 - 
(11.05) 

95.3 
(72.32) 
331.5= 
(163.93) 

85.0C 
(20,23) 

36.0 
(22.16) 
-lA.A V 
(16.15) 

55. AC 
(22.33) 



85.6 

(1.91) 
168.3 

(5.57) 
189, A 

(5.50) 
-85.9 

(1./9) 

(7.65) 
180.6 

(9.27) 

96.6 

(2.07) 
111:9 

(1.86) 
161.1 

(2.97) 
131.5 

(3.10) 



85.8 

(3.03) 
165.7 

(6.A9) 
18A.3 

(8.23) 

90.3 

(A. 07) 
151.8 
(15.29) 
213.6 
(18.91) 

97. A 

(3.76) 
116*3 

(5.66) 
158.6 
5.17 
127.0 

(A. 23) 



91.9 

(2.69) 
186.8 

(5.82) 
22|^.8 

(6.06) 

93.8 

(A. 32) 
172.0 
(12.21) 
237.9 
(12.69) 
105.9 

(A. 83) 
12A.A 

(5.21) 
188.8 

(5.03) 
1A7.5 

(A. 25) 



(2.: 
163. ( 



85.0 
.50) 
,8 
(5.10) 
189.5 
(7.96) 
&8.5 
(3.20) 
1AA.9 
(12. do) 
205.5 
(17.74) 
96.9 
(3.79) 
120.2 • 
(5.57) 
1«9.3 
(5.59) 
129.9 
(A. 15) 



^6.9*^ 
(3.41) 
23. OC 
(8.37) 
37.3c 

(13.08) 
5.2 
(5.27) 

'27.2 

(18.43) 
32. A 

(21.35) 
9.0 
(»;98) 
4.1 
(6.63) 
29. 6C 
(8.74) 
17. 6c 
(6.7I) 



Mean. Adequacy 
Ratio 



95.4 
(4.81) 



8611 
(0.85) 



9.4<l 
(A.76) 



♦83.9 
(0.70) 



8i.8 
(1.15) 



0.1 
(1.A2) 



85.5 
(0.99) 



4.0c 



J NOTE:. Vi defines the population that participated in the epeolflc program; P3 daflnps the total population 
' that had the specific progcam available to them. | ' ' ^ 

Standa4?d- a rr o r o 6f - the means and atandard Irrors of the difference in means shown In parentheses. 

Standard errors for differences In the maanp vera calculated urlng procedures outlined In B. V» Shffh. 
STDERR; Standard Erro rs Program for Sample Sm^vey Data (Research Triangle Institute, 1976). 

Indicates difference between ^ans Is slgnlfictint at the 3 percent level. \ 

Indlcataa difference 'betweipn means Is' significant at (lie 10 percent level. 



a. 

I 

c» 
d. 
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TABLE 12. ^(fiAN ADEQUACY RAT^IOS (MAR) FOR MULTIPLE PROGRAM 
PmiCIPATION AND FOR SINGLE AND DUAL PROGRAM 
PAj^TICIPAflONa ( / 

• Participation Status ^ Difference 
Both (All) Dae or the Other (Mu]^tlpl« - 
Programs ' Program Single) 

Breakfast 91.90 85.9? ' * +5.91^ s 

and Lunch (1»85) (0.70) (1.89) 

— — — — - — — - — - — — — — 

Bueakfast 91.73 89.59 > ' +2.14 

and Milk (5.28) (0.79) (5.26) 

- - - - - — r— r •■ . : • ^ 

Lunch and\ 88.03 87.29 +6.74 

MilM V (0.54) (0.„54X__ (b.80) 

^ - - - - - . . 

Breakfast, 90.18 ^ ' 87.32 +2.86 

Lunch, MllkC (2.10) (0.54) (2.12) 

.« . " — ' — ■ 

SOURCE: Health and Nutrition Examination Survey, 1971-1974. 

a. Standard error of MAR' and dlff^ence of MAR in parenj^heses. 

b. Indicates difference in mean significant at the 10 percent 
level. . . . 

c. The comparison shown in the table is between participating in 
all three programs as against participating in only one. When 
the comparison is made between participating in all three 
programs verauAJan^cQmbloayjonr^^ the MAR for < 
dual program participaritsjis 88.11 with a standard ^rror of 

-0«53. The neMtive difHrtenc^* In the ^ans (-2.07) has a 
standard erroWof 2.22, and is not significant at the 10 
percent level. ' . , 

Other Factors Affecting Children's Nutritional Status . A 
comparison of simple averages does tmt allow for other factors, 

beslles program participation,... th^ ran affftct mitrttlonal 

statOs. Factors such as family income, age. of the household head , 
seic of the household head, education of parents, race, and region 
of tbe country weire also brought into the picture. 19 it was found 

• . i . ■ ■ 

19. See Appendix Table C-^9 for rapults of the generalized linear 
regression model used to ^tt|mate *he marginal llllpact of 
program participation, holding other factors constant. 

/ A ■ 
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that family size, education of the family head, and geographical 
area were Important factors In , children's diets. ' /| 

Family Income was not. In general, an Important factqr Ih 
determining the adequacy of children's diets. Other factors such 
as age, sex, region, and the education of the family head appear 
to swamp any Impact income has on nutritional status. Only in the 
casevof caloric intake (energy) and the overall index (MAR/) did 
Income affect nutritional adequacy. In the case of energy, Ijiigher 
family , Income is paradoxically associated with a decline in the 
child? s energy Intake as a percent of the recommended standard. 
Thii3 finding has also appeared in the nutritional evailuation of 
the Washington State school children. | - i - 

r , 

\ 

* Larger taraily 9lze"^was consistently associated with lower 
NARs and MAR. Increased education of the family head showed 
generally positive and significant NARs and MAR for the children 
in. the family. ^ " 

The regression analysis indicated a decline In nutritional 
adequacy with age; this was particularly true for older, flemale 
children. Region of the country appears to be an important factor 
In dietary st^s, suggesting the limitations of prior studies for 
broad federal ^plicy conclusions. Relative to the western and 
northeastern regions of the country, children^ residing in the 
south and midwest had lower NARs and MAR. 

Program Impact by Poverty Status . The analysis was extended 
to determine the effect of nutrition programs on poor" chll<\ren as 
compared with other children. This was done holding constant 
other factors such as chil^dren's participation in other programs, 
vand the various 80Cli5^rconoffllc factors'. — — " ~ 

Participation in the school breakfast program results in 
Improved * diets for all children regardless of income class (see 
Table 13). Poor children (family income less than 125 percent of 
poverty) increased, their MAR by approximate!/ 3.1 percentage 
points; children in the 125 to 195 percent incom* range Increased 
their MAR by 5.6 percentage points; and the limited number of 
hrflakf a at particlpant B in the high - Income range I ncre ased t h eir 
.MAR by 7.9 percentage points. These changes were Judged to bp 
more than* would have been expected from random chance* 

^ iloW-lncome lunch participants Increased their MAR more than 
higher-income lunch participants. The increases in MAR, however, 
were less for all groups when compared to breakfast participants. 
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TABLE 13. IMPACT OF FEEDING PROGRAMS ON NUTRIENT ADEQUACY RATIOS OT^ CHILDREN BY POVERTY 
, STATUS (Change In percentage points)^ ' i 



Nutrient 



Less than 125% 



125% to 195% 



of Poverty Level ^ of Poverty Level 
Breakfast Lunch Milk Breakfast Lunch Milk 



Morfe than 195% 
of Poverty Level 
Breakfast Lunch Milk 



Energy 

Protein 

Calcium 



Phosphorus 
Vitamin A 
Thiamin 
Riboflavin 
Vitamin C 



27.8 
71.8 
30.2 



32.6 
-161.4 

t 

31.9 
16.2 
-7.1 



-9.1 2.8- 
6.6 8.2*', 

2.1 -^.9 ' 

-0,6 j^2.0 

35.4 11.9 
-9.3 3.5 

14.5 1.3 



-25. 



9.1 



0.9 
-0.6 
. 19.1 
* 5.3 
24.5 

ira 

12.7 
27.3 



4.7 
13.1 
16,2, 
13,6 
25.1 
-2.4 
14.1 
-3.0 



-6.3 
-6.9 
8.8 
-l.i 
-32.7 
-14.1 
1.6 
-11.1 



25.5 / 
76.91 

51.9 
64.8 
34*7 
?3.6 
214.9 



-0.3 ' -1.4 

6.5 1.0 

5.3 3.2 

3.0 3.4 

-14.9 26.7 

-8.9 2.3 

. -i.9 12.6 



-27.6 1/4.3 




Mean Adequacy 
Ratio 



3,1 



2'>2 0.2 



5.6 



1.3 



0.9 

>» ■ 



7.9 



0.9 / 0.3 



a* See Appendix Tables C-6, C-7V and C-8 for more detail. 



Poor children participating In the. lunch progra|i Increased their 
MAR by 2.2 percentage frpolntu, while nonpoor^linch participants 
Increased their MAR by less than 1 percant4'e point. These 
. differences, however, were not found "tp be significant. 

Milk program participants showed the least overall Improve- 
ment In their MAR. This' was true both wlthfn poverty groups and 
between poverty groups. These results, however, were also ludaed 
to be Insl^lflcant. | . ' , 

Compositio n of Diets f J The data analyzed thus far Indicate 
variability bpth In the overall nutritional, status of participants 
and nonpartlqlpants, and In the level of adequacy of various 
nutrients. this section summarizes th^^-ninpnci<tlo^ of fhp diet 
measured by the proportions of energ/4ffecelved from the three 
energy soiirces— carbohydrates, protein, and fat. While no 
generally agreed upon standards exist 'for these measurements ^-th^ 
former Senate Nutrition Committee's dietary goals of 1977 provide 
a general reference point for comparing the programs. 20 

The Committee recommended that the population Increase its 
consumption of carbohydrates from 46 percent to 58 percent of 
total energy Intake, Increasing complex carbohydrates and 
naturally occurring sugars while reducing the consumption of 
refined and processed sugars. 

The Committee also recommended that overall 'fat consumptl*^ 
be reduced from 42 percent to 30 percent of energy Intake. /In 
addition, an American keart Aasoclatlon re port«^e commended that 
children with high cholesterol level$ be placed on a fat-modlfled 
diet such that no more than 35 percent of their energi_MQuld_be_ 
derived from fat. The Commit to^l recommended that protein 
consumption make up 12 perc«nt of- l;dtal energy Intake, knd that 
salt consumption be reduced to 5 grams a day (2,000 mg. of 
sodium)* T* 

Accepting these various goals, the 'diets of the three groups 
of participants, of the comparison group, and of all children 
fail. , /The nutrient consumption of thej children analy zed shows a 

« ' — ' 1 ^ . • ■ 

■f ■ ■ 

20. U/.S. Senate, Dletaify Goals for the United States. Second 
Edition, Seledt Committee on Nutrition' and Human Needs 
(December 1977)J similar .dietary recommendations were recently 
published by the U.S. Department of Agriculture, Nutri'tion and 
Your Healt h, Dietary Guidelijies for America (February 1^8d). 




high proportion of total cJaXoplc Intjake derived from ' fat and 
protein aourcea . (see Table 14) , Carbohydrate consumption as a 
proportion o^, energy needs Is low relative to stated goals', though 
It ,l8 Impossible to estimate wheth(^t the mix of the carbohydrates 

TABLE U. PROPORTIONS 'OF DAILY CALORIC INTAKE FROM CARBO- 
' HYDRATES, PROTEINS, AND FATS, AND SODIUM INTAKE, BY 

CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAM PARTICIPATION STATUS**^ 



Program 
-Participation Statua- 



Percent of Caloric - 
Intake from; ^ 

Sodium 

Carbohy- - 'Intake 
-drates l^PiiotelnJ Fata (mllllgwuna)- 



Comparl son Group 58.0 12.0* 30.0 2,000.0 

- - ■■- ■ J- — 

National School Lunch Only: 

Participants '49.2 21.1^ 39S 2,487.5 

Not Available 50.6 21.1 38.3 2,354.4 

School Breakfast Only: 

Participants 52.8 24.7 32.9 4,915.0 

Not Available 49.3 21.2 39.6 2,419*4 

_ _ » . - ^ , . 5 - - - 

Special Milk Program Only: 

Participants 49.1 21.2 39.7 2,538.2 
Not Available -UOrT 2r.l 3S79 — 2,396.0 

All Children j. 49.0 i 21.4 39.3 2,448.7 

a. Energy value of fiood consumed was based on proximate 
composition calculations. Nutrient Intake reported In Appen-i 
dlx Table C-2 was converted to energy values based on 5.65/ 

ai^-pe«--g*«BH^ -protein, 4.1 per gram of carbohydrate, and 
9.45 kllocalorles per gram of fat. See: Helen Andrews 
Gutherle, Nutrition . Third Edition (C. V. Mosby Company, 
1975). ~" . ' N 

b. Figures may not add to 100 percent because of statistical^ 
error in the mean consumption variables and estimated caloric 
Intake. 



is appropriate (that . l8, the proportion of complex carbohydrates 
and naturally 09curclng sugars). 

In th^ case of children who participated In the school break- 
fast pr ogt am, ^ however, a tendency toward lower fat and higher 
carbohydrate consumption may be seen. The diets of those who 
participated only In tha^ program showed 32.9 percent of their 
caloric Intake to be made up of fat. The comparable figure for 
those who participated only In the school lunch and milk programs 
was approximately 40 percent, Jfhlle criticisms have been made of 
the fat content of^ the child nutrition programs, HANES data do not 
support the conclusion that children who participate In the 
programs have higher fat lntake\ than children who do rfot. 

\ . . . ■ ■ 

The biochemical analysis (discussed below) also shows no 
major difference In the mean level of • serum cholesterol between 
participants and nonpartlclpants^ In the milk, breakfast, or lunch 
programs. . S silght Increase In serum cholesterol was seen, 
however, for low-Income children participating In these programs 
relative to Ibw-lncome nonpartlclpants . 

Sodium Intak^exceeded the recommended goals for all children 
regardless of program partlclpfatlon. 'Participants In the 
programs, however, exceeded nonpartlclpantg especially In the 
milk and breakfast programs. School breakfast participants rebor- 
ted an average consumption of 4,915 mg. of sodium (over twlce^the 
stated goal), while nonpartlclpants consumed 2,4W mg. Milk 
program participants also consumed 2,523 mg. of ^dlum, approxi- 
mately 100 mg. more than nonpartlclpants* 

Biochemical Analyses . Nutritional status may also be 
analyzed In terms of the nutrients found In the body.^^ Low blood 
levels of a nutrient may reflect ,a number of factors: low dietary 
Intake, defective absorption by" the body, or Increased utiliza- 
tion, destructlAi, or excretion. For this reason, actual changes 
brought about by diet are often masked In the biochemical data. ' 

i ■ . « . .' ■ 

21 ♦ The seven oiajor biochemical testa conducted relevant to the 
school-age population were limited to hematological deterraina- 

: tions including henioglobin, hematocrit, and red and white cell 
counts. Specimens of s^rum or plasma (tl^e colorless fluid of 
blood from Which Ithe cells have been removed) were analyzed 
for determination of serum iron, serutti protein, serum 
cholesterol, total Iron binding capacity, and serum albumin* 



;;• ApMndlx iB reviews biochemical test (findings for the 8chib#^ ' 
ag6 population. ^using the same categories as for nutrition pro|r3w 
participation. 22 ^ The various test results discussed incl£,de'S 
hemogltfBln, hematocrit, serum protein, serum albumin, and sferum 
cholesterol. In general, the blpchemlcal analyses suggest the 
following: 

■ ■ X ■ ' . ■ . ■• 

(1) Breakfast -and mllK proferara participants show a'^^sllghtly 
higher concentration pi hemoglobin (Indicating less iron 
^ deficiency anemia) as a result qf the nutrient^ patterns 
found in the feeding programs. 



^(2) Breakfast and milk program participaots also appear to 
have fewer low hematocrit counta,. but this coald~iJe- 
related to other factors. 

(3) Children who partlrlpflrp nnl^ in th ^ M r W.„i breakfast ^ 
program sh6w fewer instances of low serum proteins 

(4) No abnormal levels of serum' albumlti were found. 

(5) There is no evidence that th^ nutrition programs have 
any ^effect on the level of serum cholesterol in child- 
ren. 



OVERVIEW OF NUTRITIONAL EVALUATION 

Significant analytical problems exist with any attempt to 
asse^ss the nutritional Impact of participating^ tu the federal 
child nutrition programs^__The_^reaJ:fir_emphaais now given to 
ilutritfonal improvement through thefle,--Mogram8 . will, 'T-however, 
require improvements in the measurement 6f^[iatiiilt4onal status. 

Despite the limitations of • measurement, the studied and 
evaluations discussed in this chapter suggest 4^ following: 



22. The laboratory work done* to perform the biochemical tests for 
HANES was completed by the Center for Disease Control. Over 
the whole sample, more tests were performed than are reported 
here; for the school-age population a limited number of blood 
tests^^Wiere performed. 
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Iron-deficiency anemirf^ appeartf to be the primary chtld 
nuttition problem today, and some evidence exists to 
suggest" t;hat special supplemental fo0d programs such as 
the^ WXC program may provide greater ; benefits than the 
institutionalized fee<ling programs' in mee^tlng thi3 
nutritional problem;* 

Children who parj:lcipate^ in the lunch iprogram do not 
necessarily' show any less prevalence of iron-deficiency 
anemia than children who do not participate ;iln any federal 
feeding program^ as measured both by 'dietary iron intake 
aqd by hem6globin concentrations; 
* 

^n general, income was not found to* be a statistically 
significant/ factor in explaining individual nutrient 
intakes as a proportion of recommended dietary allowances; 

Children who participated in >. only a school breakfast or 
milk program showed a positive and slightly significant 
increase^ in a^ composite nutritional index used to measure 
the pj[ograms' effectiveness; 

• 

The overall nutritional status of school-lunch-only 
participants did not ifppear. to be any better than that of 
a control group, but lower-income children benefltied more 
than l)igher-income children from the lunch 'program; and 

The nutritional impact of multlprogram participation 
appears^mi:lifed. High^-incbme multiple-program participants 
have no better diets jJ^an high-income single-program 
participants; but for lowrincbme school-age children, the 
combination of a breakfast and a lunch program appears to^ 
provide the Highest nutritional benefits. 
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CHAPTER 'VI. PROGRAMS AND BUDGET OPTIONS FOR TH^ *CHILD NUTRITION 
PROGRAMS 



Federal outlays for child nutrition will grow from about $4.9 
billion in fiscal year 1981 to nearly $7.1 billion by 1985, if 
current policies are continued. In real terms — that ts,Jcorrect- 
l^ng ^br projected price inflation— federal child . nutrition expen- 
ditures will grow by approximately 2 percent per year -duri^ng this 
period. 

But whether or not current program and- funding policies are 
continued is a matter of choice. The rapid growth of the nutri- 
tion programs durxlng the r,1970s has triggered a number of proposals 
for policy reform. Critics point to^^tHe ^jifferences In • the 
programs' target populations, .nutritional effectiveness, and 
administrative structures, together with their grofwing costs and 
administrative difficulties. 

4 

Proposals for teform may. be divided into two groups: propo- 
sals for comprehensive change in the federal approach to nutri-' 
tibn, and proposal^ for changes in specif ic, components of the 
programs. " This chapter reviews both the comprehensive and the 
incremental reform proposals . . 

COMPREHENSIVE PROGRAM REFORM OPTIONS 

Major comprehensive reform proposals would both directly and 
'indirectly affect the nutritional status pft children. Some of 
these proposals would' iticreae federal expenditures, some would 
leave unchanged cur/ent spending l^evels, and others would signifi- 
cantly reduce projjtam costs. Those discussed hare include: 

< , . •■ 

o Correcting market imperfections that raise the; prices of 
nutritious foods above coriipetittve levels and discourage 
their consufDption by low-i^ncome families, 

ft * 

o Increasing welfare' benefits and other direct income 
transfers, 

^ o Collapsing the multitude of existing programs into block 
granttf^ that would allow state and local administration to 
be more effective, 



'o Making free school lunch^^'w^^^ available, 

6 Considering total food belief 1|:8 available to a family front 
multlple-prbgram par t Ic 1 pai\t$ ^ when datermlnlng benefits in 
one program, ^ " ' , 

. . - ' ' s . ^ . 

N o Eliminating. federal subsidies to non-needy children, and 

o . InfpYovlng school menus and fprtlfylng foods consumed by 
, children. . » * 

i, ,■ ' 

Market Imperfections '\ 

' "» ' \ 

Some observers have "suggested \th4t raalnuttltlon .could \be 
lessened by policies that would lower ^^he prices of nutritions 
foqids relative to othfer prices.^ This fttoproach may place producer 
and consumer Interests In conflict* be^dwe marketing orders ana 
Import restrictions have long been used, ro restrict competltlon\ 
among producers . , * \^ V 

* i 

The overall effect of current agrlcultv»iral maijj^tlng policies 

on 'the nutritional status of children 1§ hard to qyantlfy/ 
especially slnbe the effect of the policies on total consumption 
Is not. well established. In some^ Instances / eVen If the- abandon- 
ment Of certain marketing policies resulted fpi lower prices^ this 
In turn mlgjtit cause reduction In supplies , brought to the 
market. ^ Nevertheless » federal marketing .programs that are 
Intended to aid producers should be examined to^ their Indirect 
effects on nutrition. In some instances, fedetal policies seem to 
counteract each otherO for example^ efforts to maintain high 
dairy product prices* on the one hand, and th^ eii;panslon of WIC7 
type programs on the other. ^ 

, Dalry» prroducts — t;he primary source of, protejn, calcium, 
phosphorus,, ,and potassium — are largely c6ntrolled by federal 
marketing ordlVrs designed to prevent or limit Interregional flows 
of milk that would re4(!^ce local milk producer priced Because 



1. Peter Timmer, "The Equitable Distribution, of Dotnestlc Food 
Aid , " Agricultural-Food jPpllcy Review , U.S. Department of 
Agriculture (September 1978^ . ^ , ^ / ' ' 

Federal marketing" orders are authorized by the Agricultural' 
Marketing Agreement Att ofV 1937, as ^amended. >Iai*ketlng 
orders limit the quantity of a commodity that a producer can 
Bell. . *» ' \ ^ 



. ' s ' 

these orders result In higher producer prices, and •♦because lower 
Income groups^ are particularly responsive /to changes In milk 
product ptlces, they reduce the consumption of milk products 
loweri-lncdme children One estimate suggests that calcium Intake 
could Increase by 25^ percent*' under .an unrestricted marketing 
system,^ 

ScHool-age children , analyzed In the pre^ous chapter did not 
show a lack of the nutrients normall/ ptt^lded through dairy 
products^ However, for participants In the WIC program — primarily 
lower-Income children and mothers-^-^these .high-protein dairy 
products make up between 50 and 75 percent of the package of foods 
they are provided. Lowering domestic prices for dairy commodities 
might, therefore, encourage their ' consumption by this high-risk 
^roup. . 

^ Fresh * fruits and vegetables are also controlled through 
marketing orders, reinforced by the ' antitrust exemption of ^f^rm 
cooperatives. Import restrictions, ^specially on 'produce from 
Mexico, may further raise priced and ^reduce th^ quantities 
consumed. For example,^ an analysis of- the federal marketing 
orjder^gQverning the sale of fresh navel oranges in 1974 found that 
the marketing order system llAlted quantities available to 
consumers even though crops were increasing, and caused higher 
retail prices.^ Federal regulation' of the trucking Industry 



3. The price etastlclty of milk 'for low-income U, S. hftu^eholds 
has been estimated at close to -2.0. See Ann 'Rosenberger"; The 
Nutritional Impact of U.S. Milk Policies . M. S.^ ThesTTT 
Cornell University (1977). The direct price elasticity of 
butter and margatine. was estiraatecl at nearly .-2.8 -f or a ' 
low-income sample in Call,, Colombia. Se« Pier Pinstrup- 
. Anderson, and others, "The Impact of Increasing Fopd Supply on 
Human Nutrition. *. .," American Journal ojF . Agricult'ural 
EQpnomlcs . vol. 58, no. 2 (May 197^)* 

A. Glenn Nelson and Tom#H. Rbbineon, "Retail and Wholesale Demand 
and ilarke ting Order Policy fot Fresh Navel Oranges," American 
Journal of Agricultural Economics , vol. 60, ,no. 3 (August 



may., result In 'increased atflpplng coats for some agricultural 
products '^and therefore higher consumer prices. ^ . . 



Direct Income Transfers 



One comprehensive reform strategy would simply replace all 
categorical child qutrltlon programs with money payments to 
families with .childf eji. ^ .Major welfare reform proposals now being 
considered in the Congress could increase federal payments to 
low-income families with chlldretT by approxlm^itely $3.3 billion in 
fiscal . y^at' 1982." . Th^se proposals aije not aiqied at * reducing 
federal child nutrition expenditures. They mijght do so^ however, 
to the extent that faroilies receiving increased cash assistance 
would be moved into higher income groups and thus would qualify 

for lower child nutrition subsidies. 

• - • * . 

The expansion of federal aid through two major pi;ograms' — Aid 
to Families with Dependent Children (AFDC) and the food stamp 
program— has, in the past decade? provided families with children 
the opportunity to increase their purchases of food.' This has 
doubtless brought major "^Improvements in the diets of low-income 
children. But a continued expansion of /these Income transfer 
programs may not overcome the nutritiortal problems outlined in the 
previous chapter. Money payments to Households do not guarantee 
that the households will purchase *iJutritious food, or^^even- an>^ 
food at all. In earlier\ ye^rs, when the basic nutritional problem" 

5. * A bill that would substantially ease entry into the trucking 

markek was introduced^ by the 'Adriinisbratlon and recently 
passed by the Senate ; (Si, 2245). Similar legislation was 
introduced in 1979. ;.\The effect of such legislation on 
consumers cou|.d be to ^^duce ' the price level by between 0.3 
and 0.45 percentage poi^s below What it would have teen in 
1985 i See "Inflation ImpiSict Statement, Motor Carrier Reform 
Act' of 1980," Congressional,'; Budget pffice (March 1980) 

6. A nutritional evaluation i^), of paj'rticipants in the .North 
Carolina-Iowa Income ^ainteraemce Experiments :^ound ah Increase 
in the intake of six def|#ient nutrients for households 
receiving cash payments. Jahn t»almer and Joseph Pechman, 
Welfare ln_Rural AreaS . Brooki\gs "Studies in Soatal Expertmen- 
tation (1978).. i I • ' 



7. Congressional Budget Office, "Ari' /^alyais of the Adralnistra- 
tlon'.s Social Welfare Reform Amertddnents of, !l979," Staff Draft 



Analysis* (Octobera979). i 
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was one of getting enough to. eat, money payments. Served the 
purpose. But when, as today, the nutritional problem Is primarily 
one of correcting specific nutrient deficiencies. Increasing 
direct Income transfers may not be "effective. 

. ■ • ■ ♦ 

An , analysis of consumption .patterns at different Income 
levels Indicates that children' s' corisumptlon of specific nutrients 
Is not very responslye to Increased family Income. In the case .of 
some nutrients— for ^example^ prplelr) and vlt^ln A— Increased 
family Income may'even be associated wj.th 'j.oweV Intake. Table 15 
summarizes ^ttie changes In chlldren'V nutrient Intake that might be 
.expected to result from increases In "faully Income. The nutrient 
Incomte elasticities measure the percentage changes In the nutrient 
adequacy ratios glveft a 1 percent change In Income. Most of them, 
it v^ll be seen, are leap than 0,05 of 1 percent. 

Because of the„ extremely low responsiveness of nutritional 
intaice to* income changes, the cost of increasing a middle^income 
child' 9 mean nutritional adequacy ratio (MAR) by one percentage 
p6int through direct'^ money payments to; the family would be over* 
$2,500 annually • The cost would be lower for the lower-income 
groups (between $590 and $1,680 annually) - and higher for the 
higher-income groups (nearly $3,903 annually— ^ee Table- 16). 

Feeding ^programs offer a*much less expensive way of achieving 
nutritional goals for all income groups. Participation in the 
school breakfast program costs between. $3 and $27 annually- for 
each one-percentafee-po)|Lnt increase in a participant's MAR. For 
all income groups ^ breakfast program participation • is signifi- 
cantly more nutritionally cost--ef f ective than direct income Hrans-*- 
fers would be. Participation in the lunch ()rogram costs between 
$65 and $137 annuaUy ^r each one-percentage-point increase in a 
participant's MAR. For lower-^income children, participation i,n 
the school lunch program is also more cost-effective than direct 
income transfers would be; similarly, participation in tlte milk 
progrg^ is significantly jnore nutritionally cost-effective than 
direct Income transfers would be. Participation in the milk 
program costa between $15 and $135 annually for each pne-percent^- 
agecpoint increase in a partictpant ' s HARi^ 

' ■ ' V 

Consolidated Block Qrant .Proposals 

Another i^omprehensive approach to modifying' the federal child 
nutrition programs is through consolidated blogk grants. The con- 
solidation approach emphasizes /the administrative simplification 
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TABLE li. ESTIMATED NUTRIENT ADEQUACY RATIo INCOME ELASTICITIES 
FOR CHILDREN AGE 6 TO. 21 BY FAMILY POVERTY STATUS (In 
•percent, F-valu^ 'in pardnthases)^ .' '| 



Nutrient 



4 



Family Poverty Status 
• Total Below 125% 125% j^to 195% Greater than 
Population 'Poverty .Poverty 195% Poverty 



Enerffv 
(calories) 


-0-030 
(2.53) ^ 


-0.023 


-0.052 
(0.035) 


-0 09A 

^ \J • UAH 

- ^ - - • 


Protein 


-0.038 
. (4.48)l> , 


-0.092 


-0.013 
(2.27)C 


^ -0.006 


Calcium 


0.032 
(1.29) 


-0.042 


0.053 
(2.28) 


0^-109 


Phosphorud 


0.007 
(0.09) 


.-0^035 


0.008 
(1.27) 


0.044 


Vltamlm A 


-0.098 
-^3.73)^ 


-0.009 


/-0.416 
(0.75) 


-0,072 


TVi-f Ami r\ 

s 


CO. 04) 




^ U. iiU 

(1.66) 


OiOyi . 


Rlbofl^ln 


0.015 
(0.55) 


0.057 


-0.114 
(1.82) . 


0.079, 


Niacin 


-0.005 
(,0,06) 


-O.Q38 


-0.0,30 
(1.12) 


-0.056 


vitamin C 


0.058 
(1.08) 


0,026. 


^ ^0.136 . 
(0.78) « 


0,171 * 


Mean for All 
Nutrients 


^0.017 
(8.17)b 


0.010 
(2,40) 


0.062 
' (0:79) • 


^ o,oia 



SOURCE: Health and Nutrition Examination Survey, 1971-1974. 

a. Nutrient elasticities were estimated based on a semi«-*log 
\ function, and estimates of elastlQltles were cialculated at 
mean nutrient levels for the different income groups% ^ . ' 

t!, significant at 5 percent level • 

c. Significant at 10 percent level.' ' - • 
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TABLE 16, NUTRITIONAL -COST. ^EFFECTIVENESS OF ^DIREClf INCOME TRANS- 
FERS COMPARED WITH THAT OF THREE (JHILD NUTRITION FEEDr 
- , INC PROGRAMS BY VARIOUS INCOME GROUPS (in 1980 dollars) 



Type of Program 



. » Income Grodpq 

"All Below 125% .to Greater 
Income 125% 195% than 195% 
Groups Poverty Poverty Poverty 



Direct Income Transfers 

Average Family Income 
MAR Income Elasticity^ • 
Change in MAR with'lO Pet;pent 

Income Transfer ' 0.150 
Cost per, MAR Change per Person^ $ 2,546 

Institutional Yeedin^ , 



$19,-867 $7,800_ $16,192 
0.017b 0.0103- 0.062 



0.080 
$1,681 



0.530 

$ 5A5 



$28,724 
G^018b 

0.160 ' 
$ 3,903 



Breakfast Progran^: 

Change in .Participant *8 MAR^ 
Annual •Federal Subsidy® 
Federal Cost per MAR Change . 


3.1 

$ 85 
$ 27 


$ 70 
$ 13 


7.9 

$ 25 
$ 3 


Lunch Prpgr am: • * 
Change in Participant's MAR*^ 
Annual Federal Subsidy® 
Federal Cost per MAR Change 


- 2.2 

- ' $196- " 

$ 89 


1.3 

• $178 
$137 


0.9 

$ 59 
$. 65 

. 


Milk Program: • 
Change in Participant's >IAR^ 
Annual Federal Subsicly® 
Federal Cost , per MAR Change 


0.2 

- ^$ 27 
$135 


0.9 

$ 14 
,$15 


• 0.3 

$ 14 
$ 46 



•Source: Table 15. 
Statistically significant results. 

The estimated change in the child's MAR was based on a change 



c • 



d. 



in the family's total income; therefore, the cost per child o£ 
changing the MAR wa^ calculated by dividing thr9ugh by average 
family size for the various income groups : all income groups, 
5^.2;' less than 125%, 5.8; 125%-l95t%r5.6; greater than 19^^ 
4:6. ' - ^ 

Source:^ Table 13. ^ * 

Fiscal year 1980 federal subsides pe^ meal times an assumed 
180 school days of participation. • * * 



and greater flexibility^ of determining riutrltl^^^ needs by "state 
and loca^l adtninistratotfs. Jts proponents argue that federal 
categorical programs have become burdensdme to administer and are 
no longer appropriate to the broad range of economic and social 
conditions in different areas. • . 

The , first major attempt to replace ten child nutrition 
programs with cJrtfe lump-sum grant payment • to the states was pro- 
posed by the Nixon Administration in 1975- the Child 'Food Assis- 
tance bill wotild have apportioned funds through a formula that 
mult;iplied the number of popr children (between the ages of 1 and 
17) in a state, by the^cost of providing meals meeting one-^third of 
the recommended dietary allowance ^for children for 225 drfys (the 
estimated average number of days In a year, les^ holidays and a 
school abset^tee factor). ^In 'fiscal year 1980, this proposal would 
have 'granted about $3.1 billion ($310 per poor child) to sjtates, 
reducing federal expenditures by approximately ^1.3 billion from 
the i5resent level. The "till was designed to address poverty- 
related hunger and malnutrition, 'and therefore restricted federal 
assistance to ppor children.. 

In almost every year since 1975, ^ a variation of the block 
grant ^approach has been submitted in the Congress.' The m^'s^t 
recent proposal is that of Senators Bellmon and Domenici, entitled 
the Food and Nutritioh Program Optional Consolidation and Reorgan- 
ization Act of 1979 (St 605). States choosing to consolidate 
existing categorical programs wo^ld receive a federal grant equal 
to the federal government's contribution to\ the pro-ams in the 
prcteeding fiscal year, adjusted for changes in food prices. For 
an interim period of no more than two years,, states would algo 
receive an annual consolidation planning grajit, to be 'used fot the 
purpose 6f developing a comprehensive state nutrition plan. A 
state could choose not to consolidate the categorical programs 
af ter^ the planning phase. Once a state electe4 to consolidate the 
categprical programs, the basic consolidation grant would be 
supplemented with federal matching monies up to a maximum of 10 
percent of the l^asic grant. ^ i 

♦ The fed^aPi^osts of S. 605 would be a function of the ijiumber 
of states choosiiflg to consolidate, and also of the distribution of 
funds under the existing CflTtegorical ' programs within these 
states. Costs in the initial years would reflect Increased 

: . \ .1 ■• . 

8.^ The propositi specifies that federal-statd revenue' sharing 
funds could b6 used by the state for matchtr^ purposes. 



federal expenditures for planning grants. Further, because, the 
proposal Indexes a state's base categorical expenditures for 
determining future grants,' clianges In the participation In current 
programs could either reduce or Increase -federal costs dramatical- 
ly. Under S. 605 nearly 50 percent of the funds (used to 
establish the base consolidation grant 'In a state) are those 
provided through the national school lunch program. becllning 
school enrollment, and therefore decreasing school -lunch partici- 
pation— coupled with the indexed base in: S. 605— would mean 
Increased federal costs compared to what woul<i have occurred under 

the existing program. _ 

. ■ ^ - p. • • ■« ■ I 

Some states inight not choose to consolidate their nutrition 
programs. The requirement that administrative control be placed 
in one state agency could weigh against it, ^ In some states, 
administrative resBfOnslbility for the various nju^ritlon programs 
is distributed among several health, education, and welfare 
agencies. Integrating nutrition programs under a single adminis- 
tering agency could. result in Improved nutrition planning within a 
state— something that has not always b^n achieved at the federal 
level . , ' * . 

If all states chose to consolidate, federal costs would 
increase by approximately $500 million in fiscal year 1983 over 
projected spending levels for the currient program. ' Fiscal year 
1983 would be the earliest that consolidation grants ' could be 
provided to states after an Initial two-year planning phase. The 
planning grants would cost the fiederal governmetit approximately 
$100 million annually during the interim years if all states chose 
to consolidate.. 

■ ■ /■ ... - 

The potential Impact of a block grant system orl the nutri- 
tional status of children within a state would depend, in part, on 
the state's ability to conduct a meaningful asseETsment of nutri- 
tional needs and to formulate and Implement program^ addressing 
those needs! In essence, this is what is requ-lred atj the federal 
level. As the previous chapter indicates, federal assessment of 
i^utrltlonal needs has not always resulted in effective programs; 
whether the states would do better is an unansvj^ed question. ' 

A Universal Free Lunch * 

^ The proposal has been made to extend the lunch program to all 
children, free of charge. Proponents of this option view a ' free 
lunch prpgram as, consistent with universal free education, and as, 
a^,means of avoiding the «tlgma of separate treatment for 

. 83 ■ .. . ■ * ■ , ■ 
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lower-Income children in school lunchrooms. |t woul4 increase 
participation by 10 to 12 million* child^^n», primalily f torn 
higher-income families. ^ ' , • * ; 

: ' ■ . ■ I- ■ .* ' . % 

, Increased partiblpatl6n,.w0.uid raise federal! costs ^ neatly 
$7.1 billion ini fiscal year 1980, or close to $4.3 billion over 
what they would be unde): the current program. 

: . * ' / " : ■ r ' ■ . ■ ■ • ^ 

The impact of such a free lunch program on the nutritional 
status of children is questionable. As Indicated in the previous 
chapter, there is little evidence that school lunch, participation 
is beneficial for higher-income group's. 

*- 

The proposal would benefit state governments and local 'school 
authorities by reducing their contribution to the program an' 
estimated '$1.3 billion in 1980. Present participants would save 
approximately $1.8 billion in out-o£-pocket lunch payments, but 
this might be offset by higher federal taxes instituted to fund 
,the $4.3 hllllon cost increase. 

Overall, the proposal would mean a major shift in the funding 
structure of child nutrition programs. Traditionally, elementary 
and secondary education has been a local responsibility. Complete 
federalization of the child nutrition programs— particulariy in 
institutional settings that have hitherto been locally financed 
and administered— could result in admihistrative imbalances with-in 
school systems. - - . ' " 

* - ' 

*■ 

Adjustment of Food Stamp Benefits for Receipt o^ Child Nutrition 

Benefits " '■ [ T!" ? ~ 

One comprehensive reform proposal attempts to reduce federal 
expenditures on -nutrition, programs fiy broa^y defining school 
lunch benefits in the definition of nutr*itional j3upport provided a 



9. Approximately 60 to 65 percent of the 'eligible school popula- 
tion now participates in the school lunch program. Participa*- 
tion is highest for the lovest-income groups who currently 
receive free beals (82 percent for children from famllieB with 
incomes beloif 125 percent of poverty), and lowest for the 
vhlghest-inconv^ group (56 percent for children from families 
with inco^e^ in excess of 195 percent of poverty). These 
.participation rates are based on/ the HANES data jused elsewhere 
in this report. '1 
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family also receiving food stamps • This type of proposal would, 
reduce food stamp benefits for multiple nutrition program partlcl- ' 
pants • ^ 

The food stamp guarantee Is based on the assumption that all 
family members eat three dally meals at home. The per meal, per 
person food stamp guarantee Is projected^to be about 60 cents 
(based on a four-person household guarantee) beginning In July 
1980. The federal free school lunch subsidy Is based on the 
premise that It provides support; to meet one-third of the child's 
recommended dietary allowance. Beginning In July, this subsidy. Is 
projected to reach approximately $1.20 per meal for children from 
^ low-Income families- This Is higher than the food stamp per m^al 
subsidy, reflecting the much higher labor costs Involved In 
producing the school lunch. 



This reform proposal Is encompassed In a bill — S, 2360 — 
recently Introduced by Senat6r Helms. The bill would amend' the 
Food Stamp Act In a way th^t woftld reduce food stamp benefits for 
multiple-benefit households. The amount of the reduction would *be 
approximately 53 cents per school lunch served i multiplied by an 
average school attendance factor adjusted for absentee rates* 
With an eatlmated 6.8 million children receiving free or reduced- 
price .meal subsidies In food-stamp households, this bill would 
reduce t>federal expenditures by .about $630 million In fiscal year 
1981/ 

Proponents of thla budget reduction proposal argue that the 
federal government Is subsidizing an extra meal In multiple-bene- 
fit families* Such --proposals would theref ore better target 
limited federal nutrition dollars • It is further argued that if 
food stamps were considered as cash arid not nutrlTl on supplements, 
then^ child nutrition benefits would be reduc^ automatically^ 
Multiple-benefit households would be moved Into hlghet Income 
groups, and therefore eligibility for federal child nutrition* 
subsidies would be reduced. 

Opponents of the strategy suggest that overlapping 'riutritlon 
benefits may be desirable, especially ^ for vulnerable low-Income 
children* If the food stamp guarantee are considered Inade- 
quate, then providing an additional nutritional subsidy through 
the school lunch program Is benefddlal. The effect such a 
proposal would have on the health and nutritional status of low- 
income ^school children is unclear; however, nutrition benefits 
would be reduced for the very Incom^" ^roup evidence suggests is 
mo9t benefited by the program* 
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jTroponents argue th»t, unlike previous proposals along these 
lines, the adolnlstratlye difficulties have teen minimized. 
Schools, would be unaffected by. the proposal; they would continue 
to receive the qami federal, subsidies as under the current 
program* 'Food-stamp c^eworkerp, however, would be required to, 
collect additional household information at the tli4^ of certifica- 
tion regarding the presence of school-age chllclren and their 
school of kttendance. F6od-stanjp caseworkers would be required to 
recalculate' individual, household, allotments using a generalized 
formula, The length of the food-stamp certification period an^ 
,lts refationshlp to the school year would be determining* factors* 
Iq how df ten 'a caseworker would be , requlreid to reestlmate food- 
stamp allotments;. , • ' 



Ei|lmlhatlon of Subsidies for Non-Npedy :Chlldren - ► 

An alternative ^thae could achieve federal. savings on a Scale 
similar to the proposal discussed above wdul.d ,be the. elimination 
of fedbral subsidies to all non-needy children. Eliminating 
federal nutrition subsldlfes for children from families with 
Incomes above 195 percent of poverty could result Ip federal 
savings totaling at le^st $820 million in fiscal y^r, 198;, equal 
to'abou^ 17 percent of all federal child nutrition benefits, a 

^ As discussed 4n the previous • chapters^ federal subsidies to 
non-rieedy children , grew out of. the hlstorlcat relationship between 
the. agricultural gials of the program and the 1 a t4(|l attempt to 
maintain (and Increase) prbgram participation among all Income 
groups. It was felt that , through program participation all 
children's diets Vould be Improved,' and, therefore ,« that federal 
subsidies to higher-Income groups were Justified On 'the basis of 
thBse/nutrltlonal objectives. 

The previous chapter has raised concern as to whether 
children from higher-Income families ' really benefit from program 
p'artlclpatlon. To the extent that this Is true, federal subsidies 
to* these families become simple Income transfers . If the Congress 
wished to alter this situation. It might either: (1) 'eliminate 
the. Income transfetrs, or (2) Initiate policies that would result 
In the transfer actually Improving nutritional status for these 
groups^r-for example, a better quality of subsidized mfeals. ' 

Eliminating all su$Q,ddleai to nearly 16 million non-needy 
children^ however, could have Indlfect effects on needy children* 
If Institutions chose to drop out of the prpgrams because of a 



drop In. non-ne^edy participation, and because per ' unit costs of 
operating a program' Increased/ then needy children within the 
Institutions would be adversely affetted* To offaet^^ the Increased 
per unit cost, and help maintain program spohsors, federal subsi- 
dies for* the needy children could be Increased. 

, : ^ < 7 ■ . . . 

Opponents of this proposal argue that the programs would be 
translated Into welfare programs and thereby stigmatize children 
who participate In them. As the previous chapter suggests, how- 
ever, the current program may be s.etvlng as a welfare program for 
the non-needy. - * 8tP 



Altered' Menus and Food Fortification 
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Altered Menus . ^The paucity of quantifiable beneflta from 
some child feeding programs may lie In their Implementation. 
Administrative complications. Improperly prepared foods, 
unappetizing or unappealing foods, '^and poor eating environments 
may compromise the programs • potential nu^trltlonal benefits. 

• Concern over the apparent; Increase In food waste prompted the 
Congress to enact legislation In ' 1975 that allowed for Increased 
menu trexibility. Current law now permits 'high school and junior 
high school students participating in the school lunch program to 
select three of the five^fdqd items 'coiittilned within the standard 
*meal pattern. This menu choice system continues to receive the 
full federal subsidy despite the fact that, its nutritional quSility 
mlay be lower. ^ • ' 

^ Alternatives to the menu choice approach for reducing program 
waste have been ^ proposed by a number of school food service direc- 
tors. These alternatives include low-fat j low-salt,' and low-sugar 
^versions of fast foods; and a fast-food style of service instead 
of the traditional cafeteria line. Such texperiments in Las Vegas, 
New 7ork City, and Minneapolis have capitalized on the popularity 
of fast-food food service concepts to improve participation and 
r^^^ce plate wa^ste. The Fulton ^ County Food Sdrvlce Program in* 
Atlanta, Georgia, offers a natural foo^s hxnch (Nutra Lunch) as an 
alternative to the traditional school* lunches; menus feature 
low-cholesterol foods and wholer-grained breads, 'wlth no artificial 
coloring or adcfitives or preservatives. The Nujtra Lunch does* not 
qualify for federal jreimbursement • . . ^ 



The Adihlnlstratlon has also promulgated regulations designed 

-tor Improve the components ^ of the school lunch and make It more 
appealing.!"; , ^ 

* \ ' s ^ 

^ood Fortification . , A much broader approach Is that of food 
fortlflcatloft—addlng nutrients to the foods consumed by 
children. Many diseases caused , by nutrient deficiencies, 
such as beriberi, pellagra, and arlbof lavlnoAs, have all but been 
eradicated In the United States through fortification of bread 
with IrofiT" thlamlh6, ,nlapln, • and riboflavin. Fortification 
dlffefTs from enrichment: enrichment of foods normally restores 
vitamins, minerals, and protein lost during' processing; 
fortification , goes »beyond enrichment and adds still other 
nutrients. Today, 34 states require fortification by- law. 

Specific nutrients lacking In children's diets could be added 
at minimal cost through targeted fortification schemed. 
Fortification of milk with vitamins A and D costs- less than 0.04 
cents per q.u&rt; fortification of processed cereal grain with 
vitamins and minerals costs an average* of 0.02 to. 0.03 cents per 
.pound. The cost for vitamin A less than 15 cents a year, for 
vitamin C less than 23 cents, and for niacin less thtjn 6 cents 
(see Table 17). The Ingredients required to provide 100 peicjent 
of a child's RDA for all known vitamins coVt less than $3.00 -a 
year. * . 

If fpod fortification for children Is to succeed, a broadly 
consumed food must be used as the nutrient carrier. In practice, 
all foodstuffs would have to be fortified In order to reach 
preschool children and children not participating In a school 
lunch program. Fortification might then ra^.se the cost of the 
final product for all consumers*. Unless It was made mandatory, • or 
the cost was "absorbed by the government, low-Income consumers 
might purchase cheaper unfortified products — thus defeating the 
purpose of the program. 



10. Federal Register, vol. 43^ no. 163, "National School Lunch 
Program, Nutritional Requlremen};^" (August 22 1978); see 
also the Federal Register for . August 17, 1979, and May 16. 
1980,' • 

• I 

11. Alan B^rg,' The Nutritio n Factor (The Brookings^ Institution. 

1974). r ; . . \ 
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TABLE 1,7 . COST PER YEAR OF SUPPLYING A 6-YEAR-QtD CHILD WITH 100 
PERCENT RDA FOR SPECIFIC ^^ITAMINS (In cents) 



Nutrient 



Recommended 

Dietary ^ 
Allowrfhce 
ORDA)^ Weight 



Price iper Kg 
F9iM:lflerb 
(1979) 



Total Annual 
Ingredient 
Cost of 
Fortification 



VltamlnA 5,0Q0 I.U. 


, 20 


mg 


21.00 




15.33 


Vitamin C ' 60 mg 


60 


m 


10.40 




22.78 . 


Vitamin D2 ' AOO I.U» 


0,8 




44.00 




1.28 . 


Thiamine (Bi) 1.5 mg 


1.5 


mg 


36.00 




1,97 


Riboflavin (B2) 1.7 m^ 


1.7 


mg 


56.00 




. 3.47 


Vitamin* B5 ^ 2.0 rag 


2.0 


nig , 


47.00 




4.12 


Niacin ' 20,0 mjg 


20.0 


mg 


• 7.10 


J 


5.18 ' 


Folic Acid , 0.4' mg 


' 0.4 


mg 


135.00 




1.97 



a. National Academy of Sciences, Recommended Dietary Allowances, 
Eighth Edition (1974). ' ' ~ 

b. Roche Chemical Division, Hof fman-LaRoche Inc., "The Cost Lf 
Fortifying Foods with Vitamin's, v RCD 2920/1179 (November 
1979). 



Finally, fortification of 'foods implicitly assumes that 
children are unwilling to alter their consumption habits in fav.or' 
of unfortified ,(natura;L) foods that would provide the required 
nutrients, and that food service personnel are unable to guide 
them in that .direction. Substitutes such as fortified fast foods 
and specialty foods (Jor example, the Prestige Donuts product 
named "Sxxper Donut," fortified with 30 petfcent of the RDA; of 
vitamins and. protein) have been criticized as promoting poor 
eating habits in the long term^ A ma-Jor 'alternative to food 
fortification schemes is nutrition edu&atiftn, discussed later in 
this chapter. . 



INCREMENTAL PROGRAM REFORM yPTIONS 



The most common type of legislative option discussed today 'is 
the reform of individual program components. These individual 
program moidif icatlons could be done in waya that would not' be 
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Inconsistent with a unified apt)roach to federal child nutrition 
policymaking, but to do so would require eyeful plannlng#12 

• This concluding section ^discusses six major ^Incremental 
reform options that the Congress Is likely to consider: 

o Modified subsidy and Income eligibility standards, 

o Cash-out 'of federal commodities, f 

o l^xpanslon of the WIC program, * " 

* 

, a Expansion- of the school breakfast program, 

/ o Limiting of the special milk program, and s ^ 

o Expananslo^ of the nutrition education pt^ogrdms. 

♦The variations to ^these and other Incremental reform approaches 
are Infinite* 

. . . ./ . • . • 

* 

Modified Subsidies and Income Eligibility Standards | 

In Its 1980 and 1981 budgets, ^the Administration proposed 
changes In the Income ' eligibility standards for various^ federal 
chlld^ nutrition subsidies, And a five-cent^ rec^uctlon In the 
federal subsidy for paying students* These , proposals we^re 
expected to resuW In federal savings of approximately $350 
million In fiscal years 1980 and 1981. ^ 

.% ■ . ' ; 

Incomd Eligibility Stjandards * The Administration would 
reduce the current family Income limits that ^qualify children to 
receive free^or reduced-pi;lce meals* The proposal j^ould replace 
an , existing hardship .deduction wltlf a flat annual standard 



12* A procedural consolidation proposal that does not change the 
^ b^slc programs* structure but consolld&tes^ ' legislative 
language and gtoups the various child nutrition programs 
under conceptually consistent categories was « Introduced by 
Senator McGovern In 1979 (S. 1898, National Child Nutrition 
Act). This proposal maintains the categorical structure and 
i)eparate program authorizations. As such, the proposal 
represents an Instrument fpr the continuation of Incremental 
reform Into the 1960s. » » 
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deduction (comparable tQ the standard Reduction used In the food 
staiftp program), and lowetf the net Incpme eligibility for free 
meals to the poverty llne.^^ Eligibility for reduced-prlqe meals 
woulc!( b6 lowered to 175 percent of ♦ the poverty line. Gross Income 
'eligibility for a family of four wothl^ then be approximately 111 
percent of poverty for freei lunches and 186 'percent of poverty for 
reduced-price lunches ♦ i 

This proposal would, reduce, benefits , for some families (see 
Figure 4). The Aaxlmum Income for a family c^f four eligible for 
free lunches would be lowered from $10,060 to $8^950» For four- 
person families with Incomes between $*8,950 and "$10,060, benefits 
would be reduced $28, ' or l3. percent* At present a family of four 
i^an qualify for reduced-pflce me^ls with an Income between' $10,060 
and J$15,700, but the reform proposal would lower the Income range 
to $8, 950-$ 15, 000. For four-rperson families with incomes between 
$1^5,000 and $15,700, federal benefits would be reduced from $2bO 
to $55, or by nearly 73 percent « ' Families with ^Incomcfs above 
$15,700 would haVe a $10 reduction In annual subsidy per child 
enrolled In school. . ^ 

The families most adversely affected would be thoae with 
gross Incomes, between 186 afid 195 percent of poverty. But parti- 
cipation rates In this .^ Income range ^e quite low, and the 
absolute reduction In fefderal benefits ^per child as a percent of 
family Income would be only about I percent . ' A second group that 
would be strongly .affected is 'the group, In the Income range from 
illl to 125 ^percent of povetty, whose benefits would be reduced 
18.6 percent.^ Again, however, the loss In benefits would *be a 
very small pjroportlon of family Inconle. ^1 



13. tn curirent practice, households may exclude "special hardship 
expen^es"^- that could, not have been anticipated or controlled 
by the household; (1) unusually high medical expenses/ (2) 
shelter co8b8 < In excess of 30* percent of Income, (3)' specla! 

- education expenses due io the mental ^or ohyslcal condition of ^ 
^ the child, and^ (4) disaster or cad)Aalty losses* 

14. " Eligibility ^ for red^uced-^g^rlce luhches > w^s initially 

established at 150 pelfcent of povet^ty when the |)rovl8lon was 
adopted In 197^2— Public Law 92-^433. In 1974, ^the eligibility 
level was raised ^to 175 percdnt of 'povertyrt Public Law 
93-326 — and In 1^75 Jto Its current level of 193 percent of 
poverty-^--Publlc Law 94-105t * * \ \ 

. * ' 91 'V. 



\ Figure 4. ' ' " . ' 

Impact of Administration's Child Nutrition Reform Pr^sal on 
Families of Four at Dllferent Incomes^Fiscal Year 1 98" 
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^Estirnmed subsidies for school lunch program In fiscal y oar 1981 include $1.04 free lunch subsidy, 
$0.94 reduced price iDnch subsidy, and $0>19 paid lunch subsidy. Commodity subsidies for all types 
of moflls average about $0.17 per meal. Participation for 180 days is assumed. , 
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Impac t on the Free Category . The proposal would remove 
approximately 1,6 million -children, 'from eligibility for free 
meals > a reduction of 14.6 percent from the current 11,0 million 
(see Table 18), This would affect approximat^y 1*5 million of 
the present partic;lpants, and reduce costs by $250-$350 milllop. 
The savings, however, would -be offset' by incfreased reduced-price . 
subsidies^ • . • 

/ Impact on the Reduced-Price Category ^ The new eligibility 
limits would reduce the number of children, eligible for 
reduced-price meals by . approximately^ X. 2 million, or 15.1 
percent^ Offset tlnK this, however, is the greater number of 
children made Ineligible for free meale, so that there would be a 
^ net Increase in the reduced-price Category of approximately 
385,000 (4.8 percent), and an increase/in fed.eral costs of about 
$75. million. * ' 

' Impact c^the Paying Category . Two factors would affect* the 
sl^e of the paying category: (1) Increases in t^e number of 
'children, as a rggftilt of eligibility changes In the reduced-price^ 
category, atlfl (2) the reduced level ot subsidy—from 19 ^to 14 
cents. These would interact to change the distribution of program 
. benefits and recipients, * * 

The paying <:ategory would increase by approximately 1.2 
, million children, raising to, 31.4 million the toi^t^l number^ of 
children eligible for the minimum federal benefit. Not all of ^ 
them would actually ' participate .^5 xhe children moved irito the 
paying category would have their meal charge 4.ncreased from 
approximately 10 V cents to Over 60 cents. With so large an 
incrifease, the drop-out rat.e might be signlfic^int. Altogether, the 
small numbers of participants, the high-vj[)Oterttial drop-out rate, 
and the low federal subsidy would ^eai^K a^ rather Insignificant 
Increase in federal cos^ts. " r * ^ 



15^. * Because these children would be In the higher-inpome range of 
» the current reduced-price, category, their participation -rate 
may not be the same as thl^ -average participation ratfe for the 
entire redueed-^price category. The HANES data suggest that 
the participation rate in the incotoe range thA would be made 
ineligible for r^uced-price meals, is about one-third of that 
/ for the entir^ reduced-^rice range (25.8 versus 75.8 
' perQfent). Therefore, 'the propprtion of (jurrent reduced-price 
» children raoveJl int;o^. the paying ca|egbry would be about 5 
percent (the' 15.1 percent reduction times one-third). 

. ^ > • ■ !■ ; ■ 93 ' .; . 
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TABLE 18. ELIGIBILITY gp SCHOOL CHILDREN FOR NUTRITIpN^ PROGRAMS UNDER CURRENT LAW AND 
UNDER THE ADMINISTRATION'S PROPOSAL, BY REgIoN, MARCH 1978 (In .thousands) 

— " _: / 

\ ' ^ ^ T"'^ - — ^ — ^ \ — ' — 

EllMblllty ' U.S. Mountain vMld- Mid- - New South- ^ Sosuth- 

Cai^goify .Total and Plains Atlantic vest England east wes^ West. 

■ ' ^ • ' '"^ ^- — — ' — —■ ■ • . - • • : "- 

Ftee Eligibility ' g ' 

Current Law >),991 838 * 2,443 1,820 469 2,603 1,436 1.382 

Administration's • ' 

• ^ Proposal 9,388 699 2,114 1,555 420 2,164 1,262 1,173 

Change 1,603 139 ^ 329 265 49 439 " 174 • 209 

Percent Change -14.^ -16.^6 -13.5 ' -14.6 -10.4 -16.9 -12.1 

\ ■ . , . • 
. Reduced-Price ^ 

Eligibility - 

/Sljrrent Law * ja4^46 759 
Admlnistraittoil'B 

Propoaar 8,431 ' 774 1,^56 ".1,457 378 1,831 961 1,173 

u Total Change ' t385 15 75' . 49 10 174 43 19 

From 'Prior Free. +1,603 * 139 329 265 4^ \ ' 439 174 209^ 

^•^Qurrent Reduced ^1,218 -124 -254^ -216 > -39 -265 ^ -131 ' -190 



^er<rent Chahge 



/ ' 



Pa!^ Eligibility 

Current Law 31„419 2,643 

Administration's 



2,443 


1,820 


469 


2,603 


2,114 


1,555 


420 


2,164 


♦ 329 


265 


49 




-13.5 


' -14.6 


-10.4 


-16,9 


1,781 


1,408 


368 


1,657 


l,b6 


".1,457 


378 


1,831 


75 ' 


.49 


10 


174 


329 


265 


4^. 


• 439 


-254 ^ 


-216 


> -39 


. -265 


+4.2 


+3.5 


. +2.7 


+10.5 


'-14.3 


-15.3 


-10.6 ^ 


-16.0 


7,360 


7,420 


l,8il 


4,368 



-15.1 



918 1,154 



Net +4.8 +2..0 +4.2 +3.5 .+2.7 +10.5 +4.7 v +1.6 

Current Reduced,. -15.1 -1^.3' '-14. 3 -15.3 -10.6^-16.0 -14.3 -16,5 
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?ropo6al r 32,637 2,767 . 7,614 7,636 1,850 4,633 4,121 5,018 

Percent Change • +^.9. +4.7 T».+3-5 +2*9 +2.2 +6,.l /+4.4 '+3-.9> 
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Another Important budget saving would result from a flve'-cent 
across-the-board reduction in the federal subsidy for t|(e paying- 
students, those from famlUea with Incomes above 195 percent under 
current law* The rejductlon would mean a direct saving of $120 
mlUlon. In addition, because thfe paying children's lUnch prices 
would probably Increase by that amount, 'some reduction In 
participation could o6cur. Based on previous studies, this 
reduction could be between 3 and 6 percint of^ the currently 
participating population. The reduction In iJartlclpatlon coyld 
mean an additional federal saving of $20 to $40 million. It Is 
not clear, however, that any long-run effect on participation 
would occur as a result of. these Increased student charges. « 

• ■. > . . ■ • • ■ » ' 

Other savlngA might result from the proposed changed In 
eligibility Umltl^^ecause they are, also, applied to other 
programs. In addltrbn, since the SMpner food program defines 
needy .se<rvlce areas on the basis of the proportion of children 
eligible for free or reduced-price me'als, and ftlnce . eiigibility 
for the womfen, 'infants, and children (WIG) program is defined on 
the basis of Incomes .Aig to the maximum reduded-prlce limits, child 
nutrition benefits would be generally retargeted on lower-income 
children. ' » 

Nutritional Impact . Modifications to the Iniome eligilbility 
limits, and reduced participation %s a result of higher tileal 
charges, could result . In a slight decrease in program 
.participation* In general, however, this decrease would have 
minimal impact on the nutritional status* of children. As 
discussed in previous sections , 'the estimated impact of school 
lunch ijarticipation oh the nutrition oi children' with family 
incomes above 125 percent of the poverty iTevel" is negligibie. 
Reducing federal < subsidies • to fhese middle-income arid higher- 
income children would inofease the nutritional . cost-effectiveneSs. 
of the programs. A somewhat larger effect might occur if, in 
response- to tighter eligi|)ility standards , and lower average 
subsidies, some schools dropped, out of the .feeding prog¥lims. Then 



l^v Comprehensive fftudy of Child Nutrition' Progr^s— July 1974 . 
Senate Conmittee on Agriculture and Fores trar., , 93rd Congress 
(September 1974),. Estimates of the participltlMi respohse to 
price increases were based on stvydies' conducted during tht 
period 1971 to 1973^ Because' of Relatively rapi4 increases 
in alternative food sources, outside the . school lunch/ 
cafeteria^ since. 19^3, these estimated participation 
responses are probably overstated. 
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needy children (for whom the nutritional benefits of the program 
.are better documented) would suffer. It Is not poSslble to 
estimate the extent to which this would actually occur. 

•'■ 

, Cash-Out of Federal Commodity Donations 

■;<.,-. ' 

As child nutrition programs have moved away from their 
original function aS a major ojjtlet for surplus agricultural 
commodities,, propoaals have been made to eliminate^ donated commod- 
ities completely. Although donated commodities still make up 
approximately 21 percent of 'the total resources available to the 
various ptograms, , they represent a very small share of producers' 
income (^e Chapter V). . Their discontinuance would have little 
noticeable Impact on the agricultural economy; but it coi^ld 
substantially affect school feeding programs. 
" . \( . 

A recent USDA study of the cash-out of commbdity distribu- 
tions concluded^ that the eight school districts atudied were able 
to reduce their food costs under a cash-in-»iieu option by 6.5 
percent (see Table 19). ^ The reduced food costs, however, were 
of f set bj» increases in 'labor and other costs resulting in a small 
net increase (0.5. percent) in, the coat of producing a lunch. No 
consistent differences in types, amounts, or quality oj food used 
cou|d be found between cash-in-lieu' schools and commodity schools. 

\ ■ ■ • . 

\ The USDA study concluded that state program administrative 
costs might, decline by 30 percent under a cash-out option 
Direct federal »osts wolild be reduced through the elimination of 
$40 million in commodity shipping costs and minor savings in 
persoh'hel'. ' " , 

A parallel study (using the same schools studied by USDA) was 
conducted by- Kansds State University (KSU) using slightly 
different methodologies. The KSU study found a greater reduction 
in food^costs as a result of cash-oiit (12.^ percent). Unlike the 
USDA etndy, the K&U study al-so reported savlrtgs in labor and other 
costs so that an overaU reduction of 7.3' percent was reported in 
the cost of produclng/a meal. ' 

17.^ USDA, Food and Nutrition Service, A Study of Cash-in-Lleu of 

Copunodlties in School ¥^od Service Programs <December 1979). 
. ■ k ■ ' . - 

18.. Thisjflndlng was specific to the state,...of^Col<h:ado, used as 
the ofontrol state in the study. 



'TABLE 19. COSTS PER TYPE A LUNCH EQUIVALENT FOR EIGHT PILOT 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS, IN COMMODITIES AND j IN CASH-IN-LIEU, 
SCHOOL YEARS a977-1978 AND 1978-1979 (Posts In cents) ^ 



Category/ Study 


Commodities 


Cash-ln-Lleu® 


Change 


In Cos^s 


1977-78 

/ . . 


1978-79 


Absolute 


Percettt 


Food USDA^ 
XSije 


s . . 

46.11 
' 52.00 


43.09 
45.50 


-3.02 
-6.50 


-6.5 
-12.5. 


Labor USDA^ ' 
. . KSU^ 


26.87 
37.70 . 


27 '.94 
37.43 


+1.07 
-0.27 


+4.0 
-0.7 


Other USDA^ " 
KSUC 


18.02 
,9 .70 


20.41 
9.19 


+2.39 
-0.51 


+13.3 
-5.3 


Total USDA^ 
Ksftc 


.91,00 ,• 
99.40 

.' . . 


91.44 
' * 92.13 


+0.44 
-7.28"** 


+0.5 
-7,3 



SOURCE: 



b. 



USDA, Food and Nutrition 'Service, A Study of Cash-in-Lieu 
of Commodities in School Food Service Programs (December 
1975), Table 2, p. 20; and Donald Er|.ckspn, Cost of 
School Lunches Using USDA^^onated Commodities Versus 
Cash-ih-Lieu of Commodities (Kansas State University, 
November 1979), Tables 1 and 2,if p\ 4. 



The USDA and KSU data for food and labor costs collected in 
school year 1978-79 were adjusted to prices of ^school year 
1977^78 in order to make direct comparisons. - The USDA study 
(did not make a similar adjustment Un the schotil-yefltr 1978-79 
tdata for "other", costs; the KSU study did. 

' USDA data for school year 19^7-78/are based* on monthly data^ 
collected in October 1977; for school year 1978-79 the data 
are based on monthly data collected in October 1978. V 

■ A; • 

,KSU data ate based on average annual data covering the entire 
school years 1977-78 and 1978-7-9. 



Only limited inferences can be drawn from the studiesV find- 
ings . Assuming that the schools studied were representative, food 
costs for preparing meals could decline nationally by between #$136 



and $292 million, ()977-1978 dollars) under a cash-out option. 
Total cost thang^ could range from an increase of about $20 
million (USbA) to a saving of $328 million (KSU). Because the 
USDA study waa limited ^o two months, it probably underestimated 
the cost saving cinder jthe option. 

f ■ .. , 

The elimination of commodities in favor of cash payments 
would generate no significant savings to the* federal government 
unless the mandated minimum commodity « assistance per meal (used to 
establish, the Cash-in-lieu payment undercurrent law) was reduced 
in line with the estimated decline in the cost of preparing a meal 
following cash payments.^ Failure to reduce the cash-iri-lieu 
payment could give a windfall to school districts to / the extent 
/that .a lunch could \e .prepared less expensively with cash.. 
Smaller school districts would be likely to* suffer under any) 
proposal to c,ash out commodities*. Large school districts are 
able, to make greater economies in purchasing, and 'so the cost per 
unit of J^ood purchased with cash would be less than for Smaller 
school distri9ts. this might mean that smaller scjiool districts 
would* have to make do with le^s food, or else ihcrease their meal 
charges to students. . 

To offset the potentially adverse effect*s on smaller* sqhool 
districts, optional cash-out is an alternative to a complete 
cash-out. This. woiU-d, however, tend to establish, a dual adminis- 
tration system. >• 

* . ' 

AnQther alternative would .b^ to provide schools with vouchers 
enabling them ^o purchase from local markets foods designated fls 
surplus by the Secretary of Agriculture .20 xhis proposal has 
recently been introduced by Representatives Ford* and Goodling 
(H* 6841) and Senator Church (S. 2388), This proposal would 
continue to allow adminstrative flexibility in removiiig surplus 
agricultural commodities, but at the same time simplify the 
federal arid state commodity distribution system. Federal savings 
from such a i;|j^oposal could reach approximately *$ 20 million in 



19. A 1974 USDA study of 15 school ^districts found that smaller 
school districts^ cqold do better with donated commodities 
than with cash, while larger school districts could generally 
match USDA purchasing power. 

• . ■' ■ - 

20. See "Improving Federal Food Procurement' and Distributing 
Programs,*' A report to the National Frozen Food Association 

* prepared by Schnittker Associates (November 26, 1979). 



fiscal year 1982» Some of these savings might be offset If the 
schools • system* failed to remove the same proportion of" surplus 
and prlce-^suppprt commodities now removed under the current system 
and -dlstrlDuted to them.' . , : / 

Expansion of the Special Supplemental Food Program (WIQ 

The special supplemental food program for women, Infants, and 
children (WIG) /appears to be fairly successful In reducing nutri- 
tional deficiencies, e^eclalljr various forms of anemia. The 
program has ' grown rapidly and, as pointed 6ut In Chapter SIX, 
represent^ on^ of the likely areas for budgetary growth In the 
1980s. The Administration's Initial 1981 budget request called^ 
for cpntlnual growth so that the program could serve an averagevof 
2.1 million persGins per month In 1981, as compared with thgp 

current level of 1.9 million. 

^ ■ 

Unlike most of the other prpgrams discussed In this chapter, 
WIC Is not an entitlement program. The, level of service and 
therefore- of copts Is subject to. the normal appropriation 
process. If the program were mftde %n entitlement^ costs would be 
IJLfcely to Increase and participation could eventually grow as high 
as between 6 and 8 million persons. Total costs in 1981 dollars 
mlgjkt (then reach $3.6^ billion. Pressures' for making the program 
-an en^l^leiflent have been mounting in recent years. ^ 

iedlcald^CHAP Merger . In considering the future of the WIC 
progrijl^,' the Congress might want to consl'der its specific' charac- 
teristics and the extent to which it dupiicated other federal 
health programs directed to similar groups. For example, the 
Adraiqlstratlon's 198r budget request calls for extending Medicaid 
eligibility to low-income families with children, who are not 
currently eligible for Medicaid because there are two parents In 
the family or because a state's income standjards- folV^AFDC are very 
low*21 ^ ' '-^ / ^ 



21^ The Administration's proposed-Child Health Assurance Program 
(CHAP) would extend eltg for Medicaid tp all Children 

; under 18 ftota families with incomes below the higher of the 
state AFDC Inopme eilgibllity level or 55 pefceiM: of the 
federal pov0/ty level. Children In families not tecelvlng 
\ AFDC or Supplemental Security Income (SSI) benefits, and 
those in stcities where the Income standard lis lower than 55^ 
^ ' ^ > ; ^ ■ (Continued) 



Medicaid programs 8up{iort primarily direct itedlcal services 
^nd limited diagnostic and preyenti,v« health care services. If 
nutrition suppl^ementa (as provided In the WIC program) were made a 
reimbursable Item In the Medicaid prograth, It Is possible that 
the two programs could be merged. This would result In expanded^ 
coverage for the , nutrd,tlon supplements as an entitlement progr'am 
(Medicaid) but wltl) reduced federal costs, sltijce Medicaid Is 
subject to a federal^state matching requirement. Benefits provld*^ 
ed in the WIC program are eritirely federally funded. ^2 

^ ^ — . — . , ; . . ■ . ■ " . . ' • . 

21. (Continued) . 

percent of poverty, would benefit from the expansion of 
eligibility.'*' The *^ proposal would alsjD raise ^the average 
federal share of Medicaid expenditures on ambvilatory care for^ 
children, with the actual share varying from state to sdlite 
accord!)^ to the fraction of Medicaid-^ell,gible children mbt 
have received comprehensive medical examinations under the 
Early and Periodic Screening, Diagnosis, and Treatment 
^ Program (EPSDT). The proposal would , also make all women 
meeting the income criteria proposed for children eligible 
for Medicaid during pregnancy and for two months after 
delivefy. 

22. Two bills have been debated recently that could serye as 
alternatives to the Administration's CHAP proposal: H.fl, 

' 4962 and' S. 1204. ' \ 

H.R. 4962 . This House-passed bill resembles the Adainistra- 
»tlon*s proposal, but is morS* expslnslve. It uses a federal 
income Standard of two-thirds of the poverty level instead of 
55 percent. The standard for pregnant women is 8Q percent of 
th^poverty level Instead of 55 percent. About 5.0 tollllon 
children and 220,000 pregnant women would gain Medicaid 
eligibility under this ptAiposal. Federal outlays would 
increase by $650 million ,in U981 and by over $2 bllUoii in 

1985.* ' ^ 

- 1 ■»« , . , • 

S. 1204 .' This Senate Finance Committee-reported bill is more 
limited than .the Administration's proposal. Medicaid 
•lig^llity would be extended only to children under age 7 
^ who are members '6t families with Income below the ^stat^ 
Medicaid income standard, l^llgibility would not b6 extended 
to iow-lncome pregnant woment a About\ 1.3 million children 



would gain eliglbtli'ty undar this proposal. Federal outlays 
would Increase by ^300 million in 1981 and by $1 blllTon in 
1985. . ' ^ 



» ■ • 

gtate Sharing of . Costs . Since Hhe WIC prograut Is estimated 
to reduce Medicaid outlays, 23 expansltja of ,the WIC . program 
would result In Indirect fli^cal relief to state and local govern- 
ments by reducing their share of Medical^ costs. An alternative 
to simply^ expanding WIC, or merging If with Medicjjid would be to 
require states to share In the cost of the program, at least to 
the extent that the expansion would otherwise reduce their' ccJsts . 
This would reduce federal costs by approximately" $200 million In 
1981. It Is' worth noting that the states currently fund 50 
percent of the costs of the Department of Heal.th and Human 
Services' Maternal and Child Health programs. 

'■ ■ ■ . ' ' 

Expansion of the School BreakfaSt Program " . 

Be cause tTfie school breakfast program appears to' be one of the 
more effe.ctlve federal child nutrition programs, proposals ^ have 
N^een made to expandTUt. About gne-third of all schools now parti- 
cipate in thrf program, serving. 3. 4 million children or* 24 percent 
of., the. participating iBChools' enrollment. Part df the program's 
current effectiveness, however, clearly is a result of its being 
targeteyd on low-income children, who as discussed previously, 
benefit the naost from any feeding program. ' 

Currently, five states mandate a school breakfast, prog/am irt 
certain schools meeting specific criteria. Requiring all states 
that administer a school lunch program to administer a school 
breakfasit program has been proposed as a procedural mechanism. 
States could choose not to administer bofhthe lunch and l)reakfast 
programs^.in which case schools could then petition the fedeijal 
government to administer the program directly. 

~ ^ 4 

23. WIC is estimated to reduce 1980 federal outlays by $260 
million' by lowering federal contributi9ns for Medicaid, 
Supplemental ^ Security Income, ^ and special educatil^n 
programs. Since these are' state-matched programs, similar 
savings would occur for state and ' local g^oyernments . See 
Special AnalysisV Budget of the United States Government ^ 
1^81 (January^l980) p. 417> ^ 

24. These five states account for nearly 25 percent of all school 
breakfast participants. The criteria they use vary, but are 
based primarily on the proportion of children in a school 
vmose families have incomes up to 195 percent of t*he poverty 
level <the raaxi*mum income qjialify;lng for reduced-price 
subsidies)* *Se? Table 20. 
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TABI^E 20/ STATE-MANDATED SCHOOL BREAKFASl^ PROGRAMS: 
YEAR 1979 



CRITERIA AND PARTICIPATION, FISCAL 



State 



Mandatd Criteria 



Fully , Percentage Change 
•Effective . In Participation 
Date Before and After 
(School Year) Initial Mandate 



Texas 

Kl6w York 
'4llchlgan 



Ohio 



Massachusetl^a 



Required In all public schools with 10 per- 
cent or more children eligible for *free oir 
reduced-price lunches. 

Required all schools In. cities of 
125,000 Inhabitants or "more. 

Phased mandate, for. school year 1979-1980 
iti schoolis where 50 percent or more receive - 
free or reduced-price lunches; criteria for 
1980-1981 and 1981-1982, 30 percent and 20 
percent* 

Required In' schools defined as 'having severe 
need (40 percegit or more of the .children 
eligible for free or teduced^prlce meals; 
mote than one^-^thlrd eligible for free 
meals; or more than one^^half of the parents 
requesting progtam)* 

In school districts with a population of less 
than 50,000, rd^ui^red Jfor schools wljth 100 or 
mote ^^dants qualifying for free or reduced 
price meals; In school districts over 50,000, 
required for schools with 50 or more students 
qualifying {pr frea^ or reduced-'prlce meals* 



4 
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1978-1979 

1978-1979 
1981-1982 



197^-1979 



1972-1973 



95.4 

iU7 
15.8 



15.0 



Requiring all states to establish a school breakfast program 
In schools where, dt least 25 percent of the students are eligible 
for free or reduced*-prlce meals could Increase federal school 
breakfast costs by nearly $450 million If fully implemented In 
fiscfil year 1981. If the program was limit^^ to schools where at 
least 40 percent of the studehts are served free or reduced-price 
meals (severe^need schools) » federal breakfast costs would in- 
crease by nfear^ly $340 million*^ Severe-need schools would qualify 
for higher federal reimbursements ,as they do under the current 
program. 

Numerous factors, will always restrict;, participation in this 
program even when it is made available. Some children receive 
nutritious breakfasts at homa. Some school districts might not be 
able to 'adjust their busing schedules to accommodate a breakfast 
program. 25 On the other hand,^. expanded school busing under 
desegregation rulings could Increase the demand for such a 
progran^; a school breakfast program might offset the longer hours 
between breakfast at home and lunch at school that result from 
extended busing. 

Limiting the Speciai Milk Program (SMP) 

The duplication between the special milk program (SMP) and 
the^ school lunch progr||^has brought many proposals to limit the 
special milk program. ^Rie SMP was established In 1943 at a ^time 
when the school lunch program was not operaiting widely. Children 
received a half-pint of milk subsidized by the federal govern- 
ment. With the growth of the school lunch 'prog[ram, which , also 
includes ^ half-pint of mlLk, some children begaiji to recJLeve . two 
half-pints. . ' . 

The duplication coqld be Aduced In any of several ways. One 
proposal would elioiinate the SMP entirely, giving schools that 
participate *jonly in the SMP an incentive to begin the school lunch 
program. Other proposals would, sjlmply eliminate the SMP from 
institutions that already participate in atjother federally 
8upp6rted child nutrition program requiring the serving of milk. 
This approach ha? been criticized because sotfae ohildren who do not 
participate in a lunch program but bring their lunches ' from home 
use the SMP aa a means ^of getting subsidized milk. 



25» Sea U. S. General Accounting Office, Major l^actorB Inhibit 
' Eypanslpn of School Breakfast Program (April 1980). 
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the nutritional effects of limiting the SMP are uncertain. 
Findings discussed In Chapter V euggast that hlgher-ltxcome 
children who participate In oflly a milk program are able to 
Improve their diets. ' On the other hand,, the nutritional 
co«t-ef fectlvenes8 . ratio of the progrdm for the Uwest-lncome 
groups Is very poor (see Table 19); both the breakfast and the 
H lunch programs are more nutrUlonally efficient than the milk 
program for |he lowest-Income groups. Overall, the diets of 
children were not found to be significantly lacking In the major 
nutrients provided bf mllk—calclum and phosphorus— regardlesa of 
tl)fiir participation In any school food service program. 

Thus, strong arguments exist for limiting or . modifying the 
SMP on the basis of program efficiency 'and nutritional Impact. If 
It were eliminated from schools that' already participate In 
another program (the Administration's fiscal year 1980 proposal), 
federal costs would decrease by apprcfxlmately $100 million. It Is 
unlikely that this would have any adverse effect on the 
nutrltldnal status of children, especially given the Increasing 
participation In other nutrition programs. 

The Administration ^has suggested still another approach In 
Its fiscal year 1981 proposal. Rather than eliminate the SMP 
entirely. It would reduce the federal subsidy to 5 cents for the 
non-needy group In schobls where they are able to participate 'In 
another federal program serving milk. This would mean a decrease 
of about 4 cent^ In the average federal subsidy from the present 
estimate of 9.3 cents for 1981, a saving of appxwxlmately $60 
million. (Non-needy children are defined as havlngy%illy Incomes 
above ' 125 percent of the poverty leVel.) thlfc/^like other 
proposals, would be likely to have a minimal nutrTlfional Impact, 
While Increasing the nutritional cost-ef f ectkvdnesA of the 
program. ^ , 



Nutrition Information 



A final means discussed here for Improving the nutritional 
ef fect;lveness of government programs woUld be m> provide more or 
Improved Information. The federal government 'si current nutrition 
information programs may be broadly categorized as those that pro- 
vide information (nutrition education) and those that eliminate 
sources of misinformation (regulation). The public's demand for 
information has pften, exceeded the ability .of all levels of. 
government eltjher to 'provid^ it or to counteract sources of bad or 
fraudulent information, / ^ . 

• ■ ■ ■ 
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■ ^ Less than 1 percent of the federal funds spent 
nutrition prqiRrams ^ in 1980 wer6 targeted specifically on 
education for children. Of the nearly 30 federal nutrit 
tion programs, foUr are targeted on children 17 years 
younger. 2^9 The federal nutrition education effort is 
among a number of federal igettcies;' 19 Congressional 
have legislative jurisdiction over programs with a 
^education component . | 

^ Spending more money on children's nutrition education may 
not , however , improve their nutrition. One riesearcher has sugges- 
ted that providing more information leads to better decisions only 
if' it Is presented in , a co.nsl8tent manner, 27 Efforts to 
coordlna,te and standardize the nutrition information in ei^lsting 
education urograms could be an initial step in decraaalng 
contusion, off the^ part t)f the* ultimate receivers. ' 



on chll< 
nutrition 
ion educa-' 
of age or 
fraWentied^ 
commit tees 
nun* tion 



Private firms spend $600 million annually advertising their 
fpod products bo children compared to federal child nutrition 
education expenditures of less than $25 million in fiscal year 
1981. o The federal government mightj consider directing nutrition 
information at children through the same media used by prlvAte 
firms. ' \ 



26'. See Congressional Research Service, Thq Role of Federal 
Government In Nutrition Education (Match 1977). '"I \ 

\ ^ '27. See "Information Load and Decision Quality: Some Contested 

Issues," Journal of Marketing Research (Jilovember ^1977) As 
quoted. in A Primer on Nutrition Policy in the United States." 

28* See "An Assessment of the Impact on Network Revenues of Two 
Reductions in Advertisihg," Alan Pearce, ATC Symposium, No. 6, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts (November '20, 1976) ^ IH 

. * * - ^ : 
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APPENblX A. FOOD DISTRIBUTIOri AUTHORIZATION LEGISLATION « 

— ^ . '. yr— 

!• Section 32 offCh. 74-320, as amended, 7 U.a.C. 612Cr 

Provides that an amount equal to 30 percent of customs 
rece^ptg |rom the calendar year preceding the fiscal year 
shall be available to the Secretary of Agriculture- The. 
Secretary shall use t|?e fund only to: ^ 

0 Encourage Exportation of conpodities by paying export 
- payments or indemnities; ^. 

0 Encourage the domestic Consumption of coinmodities by 
/ diverting them from normal channels of trade through 

benefits, donations, and ii^demnities among persons in 
low-income groups; and , . ^ ' - 

0 Reestablish farm purchasing power by making payments to 
farmers . 

t 

II. Section 416 of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 7 
U.S.C. 1431: \ ' 

.... , . , . 

Authorizes, together, with related sections -of the Agricul- 
i tural Act., of. 1949, the donation of commodities acquired by 
* ' -the Commodity Credit Corporation to s|j^ciflc outlets . 

o Commodities may be donated to the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
or any state, federal, or private agency or agencies fQr 
school lunch programs, nonprofirt summer ' camps, needy 
persons, charitable Institutions, and hospitals, to the 
extent needy peitsons' are served. ' 

0 CCC'may pay the. costs of reprocessing, packaging, ti>an6- 
portation, handling, and other charges accruing u]^ to the 
time commodities (including dairy products under Sec. 20^) 
are donated to the appropriate receiving agency (Including 
repackaging f or ^institutional or home use)« 

^ 4t 

III. Section 404 of the^ Agricultural Act of 1949 authorizes the. 
use of CCC facilities and services td 'carry out activities of 
Section 32 of P.L. 74-320. and . Sectioa^ 6 of the National 
School Lutich Act* . ^ 



IV. Section 709 of the food and Agriculture Act -of' 1965 
author;Urfe8 the use of CCC fiinda fotr the purchase of dairy 
produtts for domestic donation If CCC stocks are Inadequatfe 
(except for fluid whole milk for schools). , ' , 

. . ■'■.„•'• 

V. Section 202 of the Agriculture Adjustment Act of 1949 
authorlzea donation of CCC stocks- of dAlry products' to the 
Secretary of the Army for use by the Department of Defeftse 
and to .the Administrator of Veterans' Affairs for use In 
"hospitals, without charge except fpr: packaging costs. 

VI. , Segtlon 210 of the Agricultural Act of 1956 authorizes dona- 

©lon of CCC stocks to federal prisons and state penal Insti- 
tutions for minors. ^ 

VII. Section 707 of the Older Americans Act of 1965 authorizes* the 
donation of CCC commodities and Section 32 commodities ft) the 
elderly with special emphasis on hlgh-proteln foods, meat, 
and meat alternated. States may receive cash In lieu of' 

^ commodities at thelr^'optlon. 

VIII. The Agriculture and Consumer Protection Act* o^ 1973, 'P.L. 
93-86, as amended by. the Food and Agriculture Act of 1977: 

Section 4(a) authorizes, through fiscal year 1981, appropria- 
tions for food distribution programs for needy families, and 
suppletaental package donations to Institutions, summer , camps , 
U.S. trust territories, and Indians. ' This section mandates' 
Improvement In the food package offered 'to Indians. 

Section, 4(b) authorl zes comniodlty donations to sumnier camps* 

Section 5 authorizes payment of administrative Expensed to 
states for the supplemental package program equal to 15 
percent 'of the food costfl, and authorizes advance ^yment of 
administrative funds , to start-up costs. The Secretary must 
notify the Congress beforq making any significant changes in 
the food packager ^ 

IX. National School Lunch Act, as amended; " \ 

Section 6(je) requires a minimum donation of commodities or 
cash in lieu of : commodities on a j|^r-meal basis, based on the 
total nimber of meala served under the Act. , It was added to 
Section ^6 by P.L. 93-326. P.L. 94-105 added a provision to 
\ 6(e) that requires 75 pftrcent of the required donations to be 
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commodities, the remaining^ 25 percent to be commodities or 
cash In lieu of commodities at USDA^s option. P.L. 95<-*166 
added a provision to Section 6(a) that allows schools to 
refuse up to 20 pcitcent of the commodities of fered and to 
receive others as substitutes' to the extent that other 
commodities are available* ■ \ 

Section 13 (q) authorises ^t>natlons ftom Section 32, Section 
416^, or Section 709 In ac6o^dance with the needs of the 
summer food service programs as determined by -the service 
institutions operating the program. 

■* • * . 

Section 14 authoiflzes through fiscal year 1982 the use of 
Section '32, and CCC fund^ for bpen-naarket (nonsurplus) 
purchases to supply commodities for child nutrition and ^i^le 
VI programt, and specif feanthat cereal, shortening, and oil 
products shall be made available. 

Section 17(e) requires commodities or cash in lleu^. of 
commodities to be donated for lunches and suppers served in 
the Child < Care Program at the same rate as required by 
Section 6(e) for school lunches. States may receive cash , in 
lieu of commodities at their option* 

Child Nutrition Act of 1966, SecJtlon 9, authorizes the dona- 
tion of commodities under. Section 32 and Section 416 and 
Section 709 to schools for use> in programs under the CNA. 

Section l/(l) of the Child Nutrition Act of 1966, as amended, 
provides that commodities ^ available under 'Section 416 and 
Section 32 may be donated rto WIC programs. 

♦ V 
The Disaster Relief Act 0^1974, as amended: 

Section 306 authorizes donations ojE fopd through the Red 
Cross or other relief organizations. 

.Section 307 authorlze|i reimbursement; from available disaster 
relief funds for expenditures by other federal agencies 
occasioned by disasters. . , ^ 
» 

Section 409 authprlzes the dlatrlbutlon of surplus commodi- 
ties and food stamps^ 

Section 410 authorizes the us^ of Section 32 funds to stoctc*^ 
pile commodities for use in disaster relief. 

111 ' ^ . : • 



XI* Mlacellanieous food donation provisions; ' 

Agricultural Act of 1954; ' Act of August 19, 1958; Act of 
September |21, 1959; Mutual Security Act of 1954., 

These mandate disposal of Commodity Credit Corporaitlon dairy 
^ producta under donation authorities, authorizes Commodity 
Credit Corporation to purchase processed grain food prOduct$ 
for domestic and . foreign donation, requires enrichment of 
- cornmeal, com 'grits, ^rice, atid flour, together with speci- 
fied packagiliig, in order to enhance and protect the nutri- 
tional value or donated foods, and require! that foods made 
available for foreign use by grant or foreign currency Sjale 
also be ' made available for domest;ic donation. ^ 

XII. Financing purchases of agricultural commodities by foreign 
governments': h * 

Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance Act of 1954. 

The Commodity Credit Corporation is authorized to finance on 
long-term credit the purchase of agricultural commodities by 
foreign governments. Priority must be given to countries 
* that agree to use the proceeds from the sale ^of commodities 
, ' in accordance^ with local development plans designed to 
increase nutritious apd stable food supplies for the poor. 

XIII. Food donations overseas: ' 

■ • ^. • : • : ; 

. Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance .Act of 1954, 
Title II. ' The' Commodity Credit Corporation makes agricul- 
tural commodities available to. friendly governments, inter- 
^ governmental organization^, multilateral organizations, and 
nonprofit voluntary agencies, to meet famine or other extra-" 
c ordinary relief requirements; to .combat malnutrition, 
especially in children; to promote economic and community 
development 'in friendly developing areas; and for needy 
persons and nonprofit school lunch and preschool feeding 
programs outside the United States. 

^ . * ' ■ • ■ ' ■ ■ • ' . 

XIV. Food for development program: ^ 

' < * ■ ■ 

' Agricultural Trade Development and Assistance , Act * of 1954. 
*In order to encourage health and nutrition programs in coun- 
tries recStving^concesiBlonal financing for the purchase of 
Agricultural comm6dlt4.es, the Secretary i^ay permit the funds 
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accruing from the local 8//le of commodities, used for such 
programs, to bl appliedr against the repayment obligations of 
the recipient government. 
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Biochemical analyses are usually considered to be more 
objective Indicators of nutritional status '^han. dietary and 
7 clinical assessments* Because 'of measurement difficulties, 
however^ as well as some disagreement concerning appropriate 
standards to apply to sch6ol-age children, the results of 
biochemical analyses should only be considered suggestive of 
certain nutritional deficiencies, not definitive.^ 

Hemoglobin . Hemoglobin 1^ tlje viscid (thick, syrupy) 
solution^ in red blood cells* About two-thirds of ,the body^s 
iron content is stored in the hemoglobin^ Therefatfe> when the 
iron content of the diet is deficient, the concentration of^ 
hemoglobin in the red blood cells, falls markedly. Since 
hemoglobin molecules combine," with oxygen, which is then 
transported from the lungs to the tissues, a teduction in 
hemoglobin can cause anemia. The shortage of oxygen transported 
Jto the tissues results ^in poor tissue oxygenation and can cause 
extensive damage throughout the body or even death. Lower 
viscosity of • the blood resulting from anemia le^s to increased 
blood flow, which may promote excessive ca^iac output and 
ultimarte heart failure. Characteristic symptoms of iron 
•deficiency* anemia include: pallor, easy fatigue, decreased 
resistaince . to infection, soreness of the mouth, and heart 
palpitat;LQn after exercise. ' * 

* Iron deficiency anemia appears to be a major problem in the 
population today, particularly among young children* While% little 
agreement exists among hematologists as to what level oi^ 
hemoglobin is characterilstic of iron deficiency, this study took a 
concentration of hemoglobin below about 13 grains per, 100 
milliliters of blood as\ indicating a low, level. ^ The mean 



1. The standards used to determine acceptable biochemicar assays 
are shown in Appendix Irl, Tible VII of Preliminary Findings 
of the Virst Hea^^ m^tritibn Examination Survey, United 

States 1^71-1972 , U.S. Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare ^(iJanuary 1974). Hemoglobin concentrations of less 
than ll.S^gin^AOO mT. for children 6 to 11, 13.0 gm./lOO ml. 
» for males 12 to 17 and 11.5 gmVlOO ml. for f^ales 12 to 17 
a ri(^ considered l^iw 'concentratlonsV ^ | . 



>rei^ 1^' concentrations 
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APPENDIX TABLE B-J:. 



MEAN VALUES PROM ^ BIOCHEMICAL ANALYSIS OF BLOOD SAMPLES 
ACCORDING TO CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAM PARTICIPATION STATUS, 
SCHObLCHILDREN AGED 6 TO 21,. HEALTH AND NUTRITION EXAMINATION 
SURVEY, 197l-^197.4 



Setum 
Protein 
^(gm/lOOml) 



Serum 
Albumin 
(gm/lOOwl)' 



Serum 
Cholesterol 
(mg/lOOml) 



Hemoglobin 
(gm/lOOml) 



School Breakfast Program 
Participants 
Noopartlclpant9 
Not Available ^ 
Overcfll Average ' » 

6. 

L\Aich Program 
Participants 
Nonpartlclpants 
Not Available 
Overall' Average ^ 

Milk Program ^. 
Participants 
•Nonpartlclpants 
Not Available 
Overall Average 

Breakfast-Lunch 

Breakfast and Lunch 
Breakfast or Lunch 
Overall Average 

Breakfast-^Mllk 

Breakfast and Milk 
Breakfast or Milk 
) Overall Average 

Lunch-Milk 
, Lunch and Milk' 
Lunch or Milk 
Overall Average 



7,23 
7,21 
7,07 
7,07 



7,05 
7,08 
7,07 
7,06 



7,00 
7,06 
7,08 
7.03 



7,26 
7,05 
7,06 



7,10 
6,98 
6,98 



7,05 
7,02 
7*04*^ 



All Programs ^ 

AH Three 7.12 
Lunch OAly or Milk Only 

or Breakfast o'nly 7.02 
Breakfast and Lunch or Breakfast 

and Milk or Lunch and M^llk 7.06 



4.65 


17.09 


13,89 


A AO 4 


.-■17 . 


14,11 


4,55 < 


••17,69 


13,78 


4 . 5.5 


17,68 


13,79 


4.49 


17,52 


. 

13^63 


4-57 


17,67 


13,88 


/ CO 

4,53 , 


17,71 


13-71 


/CO 

4,52 ^ 


, .17 .61 . 


13,72 

■. ^ 


i 

4,51 


■l7.«8 


13,68 


4,5/ 


IT AO 

17 ,48 


13,80 


4,54 


IT no 

17 ,82 • 


13,79 


4,54. • 


• 17. 6^ ^ 


13.75 


4.52 


17.51 


13,58 


4.-50 


17.52 


13,63 


4.50 


17.52 


13,63 


4.58 • 


16.31 


14.51 


4:52 


M7.65 


13.68 


4.52 


17.64 


13,69 


4.55> 


17.62 


13.70 


4.50 


17.58 


13,65 


4.51 ' ' 


17.60 


13,67 


4.43 


17.44 


X3,04 


4.50 


17.58 


13,65 



4.52 



17.62 



13.69 



-r^ «- 
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Hematocrit 
(Percent) 


4rA 

Serum Iron 
^(gm/lOOml) 


Transferring 

R-l r\A i no • 

Capacity 
(gm/lOOml) 


1 ' 

Saturation 
(percent) 


yScl|ool Break^f^dt Program 


> 








^ Participantd * 


41.7 


84.4 


,3,*745.6 • 


22.7 


Nonparticlp^nta 


41.4 


108.0 . 


3!694VO ♦ 


29.8 . 


Not Available 


40.7 


103.4 


3,773.4 


•27.8 


. Overall AV^^^^gG. . 


40.7 


103.5 


3,770.4 


27.9 


Lunch Progriam - 










\' ' ■ Participants ^ 


40.3 


102.0 




97 9 


NonpartldlpantB 


^41.0 


104.9 


3,774.2 


.28.3 


Not Available 


. 40.3 , 


102.0 


3,775.9 


27.4 


'Overall Average - ' 


40.5 


. 102.8 


3,790.8 


27 .6 


Milk Program * 










Participants 


► 40.3 


101.3 


375.1 


27.3 


, NonpartlclpantB 


40.9 


106.1 


370.6 


» 29.7 


Not Available 


40.6 


.101.8 


381.9 . 


27.1 


^ Overall "Average 

■ \ 


40.5 


102.7 


376.6 


/ 27,7 


•Breakfast-Lunch 


- 








' Breakfast and Lunch 


39.7" 


98.3 


382.4 / 


26.5 


Breakfast or Lunch * 


• 40.3 


101.6 


- 380.9 1 


27.1 • 


Overall Average 

■ u 


40.3 


. 101.5 


380.9 ' 


27.# 


Broakfast-ljilk 






i 

. L _ 

347.8 




Breakfast and Milk 


41.6 


128.4 


36.9 


Breakfast or Milk ^ 


40.3 


101.1 


373.1 


27.2 


. Overall Average 


40.3 


101.3 i 


274.8 


27.3 


Lunch-Milk 










Lunch and Milk 


40.3 


100.3 


384.3 


'26»4 


. Lunch or Milk y 


40.3.- 


101.5 


"378.6 


2>42 


Overall Average ♦ 


40.3 


100.8 


381.6 


26*8 


* All Programs^ 










All Three*' 


38.7 


103.8 


385.6 


27.2 


^ Lunch Only or Milk Only 










or Breakfast Only 


40.7 . 


101.4 


• 378.6 ' 


t 27 .i 


Breakfast and Lunch or Breakfast 








. and Milk or Lunch "and Milk 


40.3 


100.3 


384.2 


26.5 












• — V . . ■ 

■ . ■ • 
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»■ . 
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hemoglobltt concentration ranged from a low of* 13<6 gifams for 
breakfast and lunch participant^^ to a high of 14.5 grams for 
breakfast and n^lk participants (see Appendix Table B-l). these 
were Judged to be within the acceptable range of hemoglobin 
. counts. ' 

Foy the child nutjrltlon programs analyzed, no <^low hemoglobin 
concentration wa^ dlscfovered for children who participated In only 
the breakfast program or In both the breakfast and milk programs.. 
Approximately 4.6 percent of the lunch-progr«in'only participants 
had low hemdglobln, . and 4.7 percent of the lunch and mlfk 
participants had low hemoglobin concentrations (see Appendix Table 

B-2). i : 

APPENDIX TABLE B-2. PREVALENCE OF LOW HEMOGLcfclN CONCENTRATION 
; FOR CHILDREN AGED 6-21 BY CHILD NUTRITION 

PROGRAM ^PARTICIPATION STATUS (In percents) 



Participation * . Single Ch&d Nutrition Program> ■* 

; Status , Breakfast Only School Lunch Only Milk Only 

'^i ' ~ ^ : ' ^ ' T ^ ^ 

Participants — 4.6 . 3.1 

|)onpartlclpant8 6.2 4.3 3.6 

Not Available 3.8 3.7 4.2 

'A 



' Multiple Child Nutrition Program 
Breakfast Breakfast Lunch and 
and ^unch and Milk Milk All Three 



Participants" 5.6 | — 4.7 5.1 



SOURCE: Health and Nutrition Examination Survey, 1971-1974v 

' / "1 

In general, the data suggest a relationship between 
hemogloMn doncentratlon and dietary Iron intake. BreakfilJ: and 
milk prpgram pfiirticlpants appear to benef.it slightly from / higher 
concentration of hemoglobin^ (less iron deficiencx anemia) as a 
result of the nutrient patterns found in those programs. 

Hematocrit. Blood is made up of three components— red blood 
cells,; \Jhlte bipod cellsv and platelets (often classified as white 



blood cells). The percentage of the blood that la made up of red 
blood cella Is called hematocrit*^ 



There Is a strong relationship between .the hematocrit count 
and hemoglobin concentx^atlon* However, In certain Instances Iron 
deficiency anemia can develop even with sufficient numbers of red 
blood cells in cltculatlon* Pernicious anemia occurs when, 
because of a lick of vltaipln B12 or folic acid, the number and 
concentration of red blood cells drops dramatically. The same 
physiological effects occur as with Iron deficiency anemia. 

Appendix Table B-3 summarizes the proportion of chlldre^ 
found to have low hematocrit counts. Th^ Incidence of low 
hematocrit Is pUghtly higher than the Incidence of low hemoglobin 
concentrations. Again, hdwever, no 4ow hematocrit val'ues were 
found for breakfast-only participants or for those who 
partlclpat^ed In both the breakfast 'and milk programs* Since a 
dietary shortage of vitamin B12 folic acid Id ext'^emely rare, 
the . hl^h Incidence of low hematocrit value^ could be i^lated to 
other metabolic fact^ors. . . ' 

Serum Protein . Proteins In the blood play a number of roles, 
but one major role Is to maintain fhe body acid-base neutrality. 
Serum proteins form weak acids when mixed with alkalal salts. 
Increasing the buffer effects of the blood* The buffer effect 
helps maintain osmotic equilibrium In the extracellualr 
compartments, « thereby preventing leakage of water Into 
Interstitial spaces* Such leakage Is known ^s edema. If 'the 
biliffer nature of blood Is fully depleted, acidosis can occur; the 
Inability to metabolize food will fpllow. 

Serum prptelns are antibodies used to combat Infection; 
therefore, a ' decrease In serum prpteln resul]:s In . Increased 
susceptibility to infection. Finally, proteins contain amino 
acids that ar^ essential for body and tissue growth. 

Appendix Table B-4 summarizes the proportion of chlld;ten 
found to halve low serum protein levels* Low serum protein levels 
were defined as less than 6.0|grams per 100 mllllllteVs of blood. 
As In the previous blochemlcalv-assays, the Incidence of low serum 



2* Standai^d hematocrit levels used In ^t^e study were: for 

children 6 to 11 years of age, 35 to 39 percent; for nfales 1^ 

Vto 17, 40 to 44 percent; and for females 12 to 17, 35 to 38 
• percent * * ' , 
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J-3. PREVAUNCE JOV LOW HEMATOCRIT VALUES FOR 
CHILDRBIKACED 6-21 BY CHILD NUTRITION PROQRAM 
PARTOIPATIONS STATUS (In pdrcents) 



Participation 
Status * 



Single Child Nutrition Program' 
Breakfast* Only School Lunch Only ^(^^k Only 



j>articipant8 
Nonparticipants 
Not Available 

■ ■ V 



• 6.2 
6.9 



9.3 
6.9 
7.0 



6.4 
4.5 
8.5 



Multiple Child Nutrition Program 
Breakfast Breakfast Lunch and 
and Lunch and Milk Milk All Thtee 



Participants 



4.9 



6.7 



5.7 



SOURCE: Health and Nutrltjton Examination Survey (1971-1974). 



APPENDIX TABLE B-4. PREVALENCE OF LOW SERUM PROTEIN LEVELS FOR 

CHILDREN AGED 6r2l BY CHILD NUTRITION TrOGRAM 
PARTICIPATION STATUS (In percent) . I * 



Participation 
Status 



Single Child Nutrition Program ' 
Breakfast Only School Lunch Only Milk Only 



Participants 
Nonparticipants 
Not Available 



Participants 



2.0 



0.9 
2»8 
1.0 



1.9 
2.7 
1.4 



Multiple^ Child Nutrition Program 
Breakfast Meakfast Lunch and 
•and Lunch dnd Milk Milk All Three 



.0.8 



1.6 



SOURCE: Heal^th and Nutrition Examination Survey (1971-1974)^ 

■ ^ • 119, . '.• J ' . 



■ ■■■■ ; ^ ■ ■ \ ■■ / . . ' ^ 

protein levels for 8clv)ol"*breakfa8t**-oniy participants was 
nonexistent. Children who reported not participating In a luVich 
or milk program (or l-n any other child nutrition j[>rQgram) had the 
highest prevalence of low serum protein levels. In- the dietary 
analysis of the previous ' . section^ school-breakfast-only 
participant]? had high levels of protein coni^umptlon, while 
nonpar tlclpants lix the . lunch and milk program&i had relatively 
lesser amounts of protein Intake • , 

Serum Albumin ^ Serum albumin levels are maintained by 
synthesis of protein In the body and will be normal when adequate 
amounts of amino acids are available. Serum albumin levels will 
fall only aft^er other signs of protein deficiency are evident. No 
abnormal I^els of - serum albumin were fpund In this analysis. 
While this should not ^ be Interpreted as OTtggestlp^ that there Is 
rio protein deflclenc)^see previous paragrbphs on serum protein), 
It does suggest that Ine severe protein deficiency exp^rlen^d In 
developing countries Is^ not evident In this countijy. 

Serum Cholesterol / Finally, ^heart disease . Is a major health 
problem. While unequivocal evidence Is lacking,' It Is b^leved 
that a reduction In the cholesterol content of, the blood will 
lower, the risk of all forms of atherospletosls diseases. 
Cholesterol Is a fat-related compound that Is ^present In many 
animal foods and c^n also be synthesized by the \^dy. High levels 
of ^ serum cholesterol have been found to be related 
to heart attacks,' and cholesterol has been shown^ to be the major 
constituent of precipitates that form on the Inside of some blood 
vessels. While atherosclerosis is not common in children, dietary 
habits formed dujj^ing the developing years may continue throughout 
lif$ and Influence the severity of atherosclerosl^ in later life. 

No generally , agreed-^p6n standard ' exists for sei;um 
cholesterol levels, especially for children-^ / In general,^ no 
major dl'^ferences were observe^ between) the serum cholesterol 
levels of multiple-program^ and single-program participants. Also, 
slightly higher levels of serum cholesterol w6re observed for 
children who either did not participate in a program or did not 
have ^ program available to them* 

•i 

3» Data , presented in Appendix Table B-1 suggest a very naorow 
band In mean' values of serum cholestero^« Serum cholesterol 
ranged from*a low of 17#1 Tng*»/100 ml# for ?8cho<>l-:breakfast 
only ^patticH)ants to a high ^f 17#^7 mg#/lO0 i^l^^for mMk-^only 
partlpipants. ' \ 
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APPENDIX TABLE C-I. TOTAL EXPENDITURES (OBLIGATIONS) FOR FEDERAL CHILD NUTRITION PROGR^S INCLUDING STATE 

AND LOCAL EXPENDITURES AND CHILDREN'S PAYMENTS, FISCAL YEARS 1967-L980 (In millions of 
' dollars) V 



Program ^ " 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


• J972 


1973 


1974 


National School Lunch Program (NSLP) 
School Lunch 1 Ragular^ 
School Lunch 1 Soaclal Assistanca 
Donatad CommoditieB 
Caah In Lieu of Commodities 


147.7 
2.0 
188.A- 


15A.7 
A. 9 
276.0 


161.2 
A2.0 
272.0 


■ ■ 
167.8 

ui.o 

265.8 


225.7 
308.9 
279,2 


2A8.A 
A91.A 
312.1 


324.1, 
555.3 
315.2 
70.8 


412!l 
683.2 
316.1 


* 

Federal Subtotal 
State and/Locil 
i/nixuren a raymencq 


338.1 ' 
*AOO.A 


A35.6 

AA0.5 
ooA n 


, A75.2 

A75.2 

1 n/i 1 0 
i 1 \Jh i • z 


565.7 

W6.7* 

1 1 n/i Q 


_-ei5r8^ 

593.3 

1 f\Qf\ 0 
i 1 UyUe Z 


1,051.9 
616.0 

1 f\Ot\ A 

i,<UoU.<t 


1,265.4 ' 

692.7 
1, l^J. 7 


1,411.4 
810.3 

1, l/<t . Z 


Total: All Sources 


1,663.5 


1,872.1 


1,991.6 


2,217.3 


2,A97.3 


2,7A8.3 


3,081.8 


3,395.9 


School Breakfast Program (^B^ 


0.6 


2.0 


5.5 


10.9 


20.1 


24. A 


37.0 


60.7 


Child Oat« Food Program (CCFP) 






1.1 


5.6 


13.9 


17.7 


20.6 


31.0 


Summer Fo^d Service Program (SFSP) 






0.3- 


. -1.7 


8.7 


22.1 


26.7 


33.8 


Special Milk Progtav 


98.8 


101.9 


101,9 


101.5 


92.3 


90.2 


94.8 


61.4 



\ 

Sjpeclal Supplemental f ood^ Programs 
^ Wometii Infanta and Children (WIC). 
^ Commodity Supplemental Program 



Bquipment Assistance 



Pederal Suppor 
trativ^ Expenses 



stance 



State Admlnis** 



Oe7 



0.7 



l(ut;rltional Studies and Education 
I 

Total All Programs 
Federal Share 



1.0 

'«'10.2 

0.5 



7*8 
16.7 

1.7 



12.8 
3^ 

■3.5 
0.7 



12<9 
15,9 

2.7 
0.6 



U.3 
16.0 

3.A 
0.^ 



10.4 
15.1' 

29.1 



3.7 

0.9 



1,763.6 1,97?. 7 
438.2 940.2 

r-T-tt 



2,11B^.1 2,363.2 2,686.4 ,2,934.8 3,294.3 3,653.0 

593i.7 711.6 1,002.9 n, 238. 4 1,477.9 1,657.5 
•Ql 
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APPBNDIX^yABLB 0-1* (Contlnutd) 



NAtlon^l School Lunch Program (NSLP) 
School Lunch I R^tfular 
School Lunch, Special Aaslstance ^ 
DoYMitad Coamodltlae 
Cafh In Lieu of dj^mmodltlaa 

Fadtral Subtotal " 
Slia|a and Local 
c/iildran^ a *Paymanta 

total t All Sources 

School Briaakfaat Program (^) 

Cl|(Ud Care Food Program (CCPP) 

Sttmmalr Food Sarvloa Program (SFSP) , 

sLcl^l Milk Program^. ^ ' 

S [facial Supplamantal Food Prograaa 
Woman, Infanta and Children (WIC) 
i Commodity Supplemental Program 

B{)uipment Aaaietany ^ v 

Federal Support for State Admlnla- 
ti|rative BxpeQaee 

Hiitritionul Studies and Educati'^n 

.Toul All Programs ' ' 4,317.8 4,732.7 

^«Ur«I-ftig« \ . 2,160.5 4,171.7 



1975 


1976 


463.4 


516.0 


825.6 


963.4 


411.5 


375.9 


5.2 


'\R 9 

* i». 




1 843.5 


848.8 


930,0 


1.308.5 




3,863.0 


4,133.5 


" 86.1 


113.0 


' 5'4.9 


87.1 


50.9 


72.5 


122.9 


144.1 


89.3 


155i5 


** 17.3 


17.3 


^26. 3 


24.6 






6.0 


4.0 


14 


1.0 



ERJC / * 
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TQ 1977 1978* 1979* 1980* 



1 

66.8 
125.8 
. 50.7 
0.9 


564.8 
1,013.2 
501.4 
40.8 


618.8 
1,206.3 
527.9 
80.7 


a. 688.3 
1,321.5 
677.5 
6.2 


780.2 
1,521.9 
806.5 


244.2 
130.0 
155.0 


■ 2,120.2 
960.0 
1.290.0 


2,433.7 
1,086.0 
1 A^Q n 


2,693.5 
1,220.2 


3,108,6 
1,408.2 
1,890.0 


529.2 


4,370.2 ' 


4,978.7 


5,551.3 


6,40(>.8 


16.8 


150.2 


f 

177 7 


OIK f% ' 


279.8 


21.4 
127.6 


122.5 
f 

128.8 


156.9. 
114.5 


151.0 
148.5 


216.8 
126.8 


.20.6 


152.1 


137.9 


142.0 


153.8 


48.4 

' 4^3 


279.0 


385.7 


550.0 

1 A It 

19*5 


768.0 
21.8 


6.4 


27.2 


26.3 


24.0 




1.0 


13.7' 


19.2 


32.0 


34.9 


773.7 
90.7 


5,239.1 
3,009.1 


1.7 

6r0l7.5' 
3,472.5 


27.9 

6,061 ft 
4,003.4 


21.7 

• 

8,030.4 
4,752.2 



(Contlnuad) 
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« Preliminary and estimated; columns may not add due to rounding* 
SoDrgES: U.S# .Department of Agriculture, Food and Nutrition Servi'^ei Budget Division, Child Nutrition > 
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Programs . Fiscal Years j^947-1974 (April 4, 1975), and Fact Sheet on Cb4.1d Feeding Programs, Fiscal 
. Years 1975-1976 (June 13, 1979 and January 15, 1980). " '■ 7^ ^ 

\ 



U.S. Senate, - Aftrfculture, ftural Development and Rela]:ed Agencies A^propl^ation Bill, 197^9 , S* R. 
95-1058' (legislative day. May 17, 1978). ' / . / ' \ ^ 

U.S. Hou^e of Representatives, Rural Devc^lopment ^qd R elated Agencies Appropriations Bill, 1979, 
H. R. 95-1290 (June ^13, 1^78). ^ ' ' V , ' . ' . 



Making Appropriations for the Agriculture, Rural y Development , and Related Vlgencj-es , Conference 
Report No. 95-1579 (September 18, 1978). 1 ' \ 

Public Law 96-38, Supplemental Appropriations Act,/ 1979 < * . - \ 

U.S. Senate, Agriculture, Rutal Development and Related A^enalea Appropriations \B111, 1980 , S. R. 
96-246 (legislative day, June 21, I979K '■ / \ ^ 

n * „■/■■■■ ■ ■ ;\ ■ 

1 U.S. House of Uepresentatlves, Agriculture, Rur^l petyelopaent and Related Agenciep Approprjjtlone 

Bills. 1980 . H. «. 96-2A2 (Jtine 7, 1979). ; ' I ~^ 



APPENDIX >ABLE C-2. DAILy" INTAKE OF NUTRIENTS BY CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 
' STATUS, SCHOOL CHILDREN AGED 6 TO 21, HEALTH >NP NUTRITION EXAMINATION 

SURVEY .1. 1971.1974a ^ ; ; • y 

% I ~ " ■ ■ 

Vitamin \fltainln 

Food Energy Protein Ca^cluin Iron A' C Niacin 

(Calories) (gm) (gm) (mg) .(I.U.)<^ (mg) (mg) 



Program and 
Participation Status^ 



School Breakfast Program Only 

Participants 
. Nonpartlclpants 
Ovarall Average of Partici- 
pant's and Nonpartlclpants 
Not Available 



Natlonal School Lunch 
Program Only 
Participants 
NOnpiCrtlclpants. , ' 
Overall Average/of-^artlcl- 
pants an4 Nonpartlclpants 
Not| Avullahle 

Sp«clai Milk Program Only 
Participants 
Nonpartlclpants 
Overall Average of Partlbl- 
pants and Nonpartlclpants 
Not Available 



3,278.4 
1,988.7 

2,156.9 
2,211.1 



2,190.3 
2,269.1 

2,213.6, 
2,147.1 



2,315.0 
2,251.1} 

2,288.3 
2,172.8 



143.3 
78.0 

86.5 
82.9 



81.7 
86.1 

83.^ 
80, ^ 



66.8 
85*2 

86.1 



7TB 



l,132v5 18.9 7,883.9 , 283.8 35.0 
1,125.8 10.3' 3,3*8.7 120.0 16.4 



1,126.7 
1,096.4 


11.4 
12.3 


3,940.2 
3,945.9 


141.4 
89.> 


18.8 
' 16.3 


1,087.0 
1,135.2 


11.8 
12.5 


4,386.8 
3,708,0 


79.^ 
88.1 


15.9 
16.8 


1,101.3 
1,061.8 


12.0 
12.1 


4,185.8' 
4,254.Q 


82.1 
94.3 


16.2 
;6.0 


« 

1,267.2 

1,109.5 < 
t _ 


12.2 
12.8 


4,931.0 
3,754.6 


103.8 
89.9 


k 


1,201.3 
1,086.7 


12.5 
12.0 


4,440.6 
4,118.8 


98.0 
92.0 


17.3 
15.8 



dcpnt'lnued) 



APPENDIX TABU 0-2 . (Continued) 



Program and 
participation Status^ 



Rlbo- 
Thiamin flavin 
(n»g) (mg). 




School Breakfast Program Only 
Participants 
Nonpartlcipants ♦ 
Overall Average of Partlci- 
'tMifts and Nonpartlcipants 
Not Available 

' i 

National School Lunch 
Program Only 

Participants 

Nonpartlcipants 

Overall Average of Partici- 
pants and Nonpartlcipants 

Not Available 

Special Milk Program .dnly 

Participants . / 

Nonpartlcipants ' 

Overall Average of Partlcl- 
^ l^ante and Nonpartlcipants 
/ Not Available , 



2.2 
1.4 

1.5 
1.5 



I 



1.4 
1.5 

1.4 
1.4 



1.6 
1.5 

1.6 
1.5 



2.4 
2.2 

2.3 
2.2 



2.2 

2.3. 

2.2 
2.2 



2.5 
2.2 

2.4 
2.2 



Carbohy- ' 

Phosphorus Fat drates Sodium Potassium 
(n»g) (gm) (gm) (gm) (mg) 

» ' '~~ ' — : * — ' — ■ 

^i^^-^ "^22. 2 4,194.6 4,114.7 
1,256.5 J85.9 231.9 1,737.2 " 2,541.0 

Vlt^'l 256.7 2,151.7 2,746.2 

1,337.9 92.7 266.4 2,419..4 2,366.2 



1,337.7 92.4 262.6 2,487.5 2,444.1 

1,409.3 97.8 267.3 2,444.6 2^532.0 

1 

1,358.9 94,0 264.0 2,474.8 2,470.1 

1,266.^ 87. j. 264.8 2,354.4 2,234.4 

l,46fi.O f97.8 277.5 2.538.2, 2,557.6 

1,361.6 96.7 265.6^2,391.0 2,477.4 

^l'^ 272.5 2,4>8.9 2,524.2 

1,317.1 8^.5 265.5 2,392.4 2,310.8 



APPENDIX TABLE C-2. (Continued) 



7 , ■> : / ; . , : 

a* Standards used for evaluating nutrient Intake for energy, protein, calcium, ' Iron, 
vitamin A, and Vitamin C differ slightly from standards adopted by the World "Health 
Organization and the Fdbd and Nutr;ltlpn Board of the National Academy of Sciences (see 
Appendix II of S. Department ' of He'alth, Education and Welfare, DlJtary Intake 
Findings, United States 1971-1974 , Vital and Health Statistics, Series 11, Number 202 
(July 1977). Standards for all other nuttlents used In the table are based on National 
Aaademy of Sciences, Recommended Dietary Allowance , Eighth Edition (1974). 

b. Data presented In this taible are ^or slngle'-program participation status. ^Participants 
are defined as participants only in a single program (e.g., breakfast-only 
participants). Nonpartlclpants are defined as persons having the specif Ic program 
available to them but not participating in the program or in any other child niitrltlon 
program. For example, nQnpartlclpants in the schpol breakfast program are those 
persons reporting having a^ Ichool breakfast program available to them but not 
participating in (he program, nor In the school lunch or special milk programs* 



c« International unltfs. 



APPENDIX TABLE C>3. 



DAILY INTAKE Of NUTRIENTS BY MULTIPLE AND SINGLE CHILD NUTRITION 
PROGRAM PARTICIPATION STATUS, HEALTH AND NUTRITION EXAMINATION SURVEY 
I; 1971-1974* ' 

— : . . 1 . 



Pamlclpatlon Statuqi^ 



Food Energy 
(Calories) 



Protein 
(gm) 



CalQluil| Iron 



Vitamin 
A 

(I.U.) 



. Vitamin 
C 

(mg) 



Niacin 
(mg) 



Bnaakfadt and Lunch 
Breakfast Only or Lunch Only 

Ovetall Average 
♦ . ■ 

Breakfast, and Milk ' 
Breakfast Only oi^llk Only 

overall Average ' 



Lunch and Milk 
Lunch or Milk Only 
Overall Average* 



All Three Programs 
<Bteakfast Only or Lunch 
Only or Milk Only* 
Qvei^«ll Average 

All These Programs 
Breakfast' and L\^nch n 
Breakfast and Mllkf or 
Lunch and Milk I 
Ovetall Average 



2,162.1 
2,179.9 



2,001.8 
2,195.5 
2,187.6 


70.7 
82.0 
'81.5 


1,086.7 
1,087.2 
1,087.2 


9.8 
11.8 
11.7 


8,361.0 
4,403.7 
4,565.9 


90,^3 
8O46 
, 81. q 


12.6 
16.0 
15.9 


2,947.7 
2,322.8 
^. 2,337i3 


125.6 
87.2 
88.1 


1,192.9 
1,266.2 
1,264.5^ 


13.6 
12.2 
12.2 


f,910.2 
4,954.7 
4,907.2 


115.8 
105.3 
105.5 


20.0 
17.6 
17.7 


2,162.6 
2,237,10 
! 2,195.8 


81'.'9 
83.6 
82.7 


\,152.7 
1,154.^ 
1,153.5 


11.9 
11.9 
11.9 


4,599.3 
4,590.6 
4,595,6 


82.4 
' 88.7 
85.2 


15 i 5 

if 5 

15.9 


, 2,414.5 


92.6 


1^201.1 


13.9 


4,394.1 


72.8 


15.4"^ 


2,240.1 
2.255.5 


83.8 
84.6 


1,154.4 
1,158.5 


12.0 
12.2 


4,600.5 
4,582.3 


89.3 
87.8 


15.5 
16.5 


t/ 

2,414.5 


92.6 


1,201.1 


13.9 


4,J94.1 


72.8 


15^4 



82.9 
82.7 



1,151.7 
1,155.2 



11.9 
12.0 



4,658.5 
4,639.9 



82.6' 
81.9 



15.5 
45.5 



(Continued) 
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APPENDIX T^ILBLE C-3. (Continued) 



^Participation Status 



Thiamin 
(tng) 



Ribo- 
flavin 
(mg) 



Phosphorus Fat 
(nig) (gm) 



Carbohy- 
drates 
(gm) 



Sodium Potassium 
(gm) (mg) 



Breakfast and Lunch 
reakfast Only or Lunch Only 
Overiill Averagie 

Break^st and Milk 
Breakfa)it Only or Milk Only 
Overall Average 




I 
i 

Lunch and Ml 
Lunch or Milk 
Overall 

All three Programs 
Breakfast Only or Lun^ 

Only or Milk Ont^r 
f Overall Average 

All Hitee Programs 
iBreakfastvand Lunch or 
Breakfast and <Mllk or 
Lunch and Milk 
Overall Average 




1.2 

1.4' 

1.4 


2.1 ( 

2.2 

2.2 


1,329.3 
1,341.2 
1,340.7 


82.4 
92.5 
92.1 


249.8 
- 263-4 
262.8 


2,368.9 
2 499.2 
2,493,9 


2,384.4 
2,449.4 


1.8 

1.6" 

1.6 


2.3 
2.5 
2.5 


1,443.6 
1,466.9 
1,466.4 


121.2 
97.9 
98.4 


278.7 
280.2 


2,557.3 
2,543.2 


2,570.2 
2,590.1 


1.4 
1.4 
1.4 


2.3 
"2.3 
2.3 


1,362.1 
1,384.2 
1,372.0 


89.8 
94.4 
91.8 


261.5 
268.2 
264.5 


2,469.3 
2,506.5 
2,485.9 


2,449.9 

2,486.6. 

2,466.3 


1.6 


2.4 


1.540. A 






2,552.2 


2,725.7 


1.4 
1.4 


2.3 

2.3 ^ 


1,386.3 
1,399.9 


94.5 
95*4 r 


268.7 
269.8 


2,513.8 
2,517.2 


2,491.5 
2,512.1 


1.6 
1.4 


2.4 : 

2.3 


1,540.4 
1,361.8 


104.4 
89.8 


280.9 
261.6 


2,552.2 
2,466.1 


2,725.7 
2,451.5 


1.4 


2.3 


' 1,375.5 


90*8 


263.0 


2,472.2 


2,470.8* 




149 


» 




• 


^ \ (Continued) 
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APPENDIX TABLE C-3. (Continued) 

■ ■ " ■ ^ ■ ■■ ■ . \ . ■ 

~» ^ , : . . ■ - 

a. Standards used for evaluating nutrient Intake for energy, protein, calcium. Iron, 
Vitamin A, and* Vitamin C differ slightly from standards adopted by the World Health 
Organization and the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Academy of Sciences (see 
Arppendlx^ II of U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Dietary Intak e 
Findings. United States 1971-1974 . Vital and Health Statistics, Series ll. Number 202 
(July 1977). Staotfards for all other nutrients used in the table are based on National 
Academy of SclepcesX Recommended Dietary Allowance . Eighth Edition (1974). 



APPENPIX TABLE C'A., DAII,Y INTAKE OP NUTRIENTS AS A PERCENT OF RECOMMENDED DIETARY 
' « .ALLOWANCE BY CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAM PARTICIPATldN STATUS. SCHOOL 

CHILDREN AGED 6* TO 21. HEALTH AND NUTRITION EXAMINATION SURVEY I. 

l»71-1974A,<In percents) . v €* 



Program and 
Participation Status^ 



Food Energy 

(Calories) I^roteln Calcium Iron Vitamin A Vitamin C 



School Breakfast Program Only 
Participants 
Nonparitlclpants 
Overall Average of Pairtl|l-. 

pants and "Nonpartlclpants 
Not Available 

•National School Lunch Program Only 
Participants , ■ " 
Nonpartlclpants 
Overall Average of ParWcl- 
pants and Nonpartlclpants 
Not Available ^ < ' 

Special Milk Prograia Only 
Participants 
Nonpartlclpants 
Overall Avei^age of Partlcl- * 

pants and Nonpartlclpants 
Not Available* \ 



/ * 




114.1 
79iac 


141^. 9C 


0 1 <i O 

193.2 


^ 1 OA 1 

120.1 
65, 8C 


#1 o o ^ 

233.3 
106. 9^ 


533.1 
252.8 


83.7 
87.3 


152.6 
, 169.2 


196,2 
192.8 


72.9 
91,2 


123.4 
138.0 


289.3 
201.6 ' 


85.6 
88.1 ' 


168.3 
170.7 


189.4 
200.6 


85.9 
90.4 


153.2 
125.0C 


180.6 
.194.7 


86.3 
85.8 


169.0 
165.7 . 


. 192.7 
• 184.3 


87.2 
90.3 


144.9 
151 .J 


184.8 
213.6 


$9.8 


* 

i86.8 
174.6 


226.8 
196.8® 


93.8 
93.5 


172.0 
U8.3P 


i237.9 
201.9 ' 


91.1 
85.0 


181.7 
163.8 


214.3^ 
189.5 


93.7 
88.5 


153.8 
14l4.8 


/ 222.9 
205l6 


151 




4 


• 


(Continued) 



APPENDIX TABLE 0-4. (Continued) 



Program and 
Pn'rtlclpatlon Status^ 



Niacin 



School Breakfast Program Only 
Participants 
Nonpar tlclpa^ts ' 
Overall Average of Partici- 
pants and Nonpartlclpantb 
Not Available * 

« 

National School Lunch Program Only 
• Plirtlclpants 
Nonpar tlcl pant s.^. 
Overall Average of Par^ilcl- 
pants and Nonpa^lclpants 
. Not Available 

Special Milk Progran Only 
. Participants 

Nonpartlclpants 

Overail Ave«a^» of Partlql- 
pants and Nonpartlclpants. 

Not Available 



\ 



185.5 
102. ic 

113.0 
100.5 



96.6 
104.6 

99*0 
^ 97.4 



10%9 
106.6 

106.2 
96.9 



Thlamili Riboflavin Phosphorus Mean 




119.9 
120.3 



148.2 
160.2 

158.6. 
162.7 



188. Z 
.132. Od 

139.3 
132.7 



93.4 
84. 9<' 

86.2 
864 



111-.9 
124. OC 


161.1 
166.1 


^ 131.5 
13jB.l 


86. o' 
86.3 


115.5 
116.3 


162.9 
158. j6 

1 


133.5 
127.0 
0 


86.1 
§5.8 


124.4 
120.2 


188.8 
166. 8« 


' 147.5 
136.2 


89.6 
86. 8^ 


122.6 
120.2 


179.6 
159.3 


142.8 
129.9 


88.4, 
85.5 




1 



APPENDIX TABLE C-4. (Continued) 



a« Standards used for evaluating nutrient Intake for energy, protein, calcium, Irott, 
- vitamin A, and Vitamin C differ slightly from standard^ adopted by the World Health' 
Orgisialzatlon and the Food and Nutrition Board of the National Academy of Sciences (see 
Appendix II of U. S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare, Dietary Intake 
Flndlnge. United States 1971-1974 > Vital and Health Statistics, Series 11, Number 202 
(July 1977). Standards for all other nutri,ents used In the toble are based on National 
Academy of Sciences , Recommended^ Dietary Allowance . Eighth Edition (1974). 
' , " , ' ' ' ■ . .- ,. 

b. » Data presented In this table are for single-program participation status.. Participants 

are defined as participants only In _ji single program Ce.g., .breakfast-only 
participants). Nonpartl^lpants are defined as persons having the specific program 
avllable to vthem but not. participating In the' program or In any ^ther <jihlld nutrition 
program. For example, noYipartlcl pants In the school' breakfast program are those 
persons reporting having a school breakfast progr^p available to them but not 
.participating In the program, nor In the school lunch or special^ tnilk program. 

■ > • ■ » ■ f ' 

c. Indicates that the difference between participants and nonp«rtlclpant6 1 In' the dally 
Intake of nutrients as a percent of recommendflid dally allowance Is slgnlfjlcant at the 5 
percent level. v 

d. Same as c but at the 10 percent level. /\ • / 



153 



*, 
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APPENDIX TABLE 0-5. 



DAlLY INTAKE pF NUTRIENTS AS A PERCENT OF ttECOMMENDE&- Di\tARY 
ALLOWANCE BY MULTIPLE AND SINGLE CHILD NUTRITION PROGRAM PARTICIPATION 
STATUS, HEALTH AND . NUTRITION EXAMINATION SURVEY I, I97I-i974a (In 
percents) 



Progratin and 
Partlclpatlipn StaeAis^ 



Food Energy • 
(Caloriea) Protein Calcium Iron Vitamin A Vitamin C 



Breakfast and Lunch 
Breakfast Only or Lunch Only 
I Overall Average 

I 

Breakfast and l^llk 
Breakfast Only or Milk Only 
Overall Average 

Lunch, and Milk 
LuAch Only or Milk Only 
Overall Average 

All Three Programs 
Breakfast oAly or Lufich 
Only or Milk Only 
Overall Average . 



All Three Programs 
Breakfast and Lunch or Breakfast 
*and Milk or Lunch and Milk 
overall Average > 



94.7 
85.8 
86.2 


188.7 
168. 5^ 
169.3 


211.2 
189. 5C 
190 M 


82.4 
86.1 
• 85.9 


316.1 
153. 6<^ 
160.3 


209.2 
182.3 
183.4 

4 


99.0 

72.1 

92.3. 


236.9 

187.1" 

188.3 


208.2 
226. 7<' 
226.3 


132.4 
94.0 
94.9 


114.0 
172. 5t> 
171.1 


281.1 
240.3 
241.2 


85.2 
88.0 
86.4 


174.6 
175.2 
174.8 


205*7 
203.4 
204.7 


91.5 
88.9 
90.3 


162.9 
160.3 
161.7 


190.2 
202.1 
195.5 


116.4 


266.1 


224.7 


123.3' 


166.0 


176.8 


88.1 
90.6 


175.4 
183.4 


/o3.4 
205.3 


89.0 . 
^"92.0. 


160.5 
161.0 


203.1 
200.8 


116.4 


266.1 


224.7 


123.3 


166.0 

f 

165.4 
165.4 


176.8 


85.4 
87.6 


175.0 
181.4 


205.8 
207.1 


91.4 
93.6 


190.8 
€89.8 




(Continued) 



V: 



pi|>gram and 
Partlcjlpatlon Status^ 



Niacin Thiamin' Riboflavin Phosphorus Mean 



Braakfaist and launch 
Breakfast Only or Lunch Only 

Overall Average ^ t 

Breakfast and Milk 
Breaki^ast Only or h^ilk Only 
Overall Average), 4 

Lunch and Milk 

Lunch Only or Milk Ohly 

(^erfill Average , " 

All Three Programs 
Breakfast Only or LutVch 
Only or Milk Only 
Overall Average 

All Three Programs 
Breakfast and Lunch^or Breakfast 
and Milk or Lunch and Milk 
Overall Average 

i- , 



80.9 
9/ .0 
96.3 


104.9 
, 112.1 
111.8 ' 


168.0 
161.0 
161.3 


150.9 

131.tf 

I3m 


91.9 
86.0b 
86.2 . 


116.6 
106.6 
106.8 


135.2 
124.6 
124.8 


167.5 
188.5b 

188.0 


137.4 
147.9 
147.7 


91.7 
89.6 
89.6 


94.2 
100. lb 
96.8 


110.8 
116. 6C 
113.4 


170.7 
171.5 
171.1 


137.5 
137.5 
137.6 

i 


88.0 
67.3 

87^7 


102.8 


146.8 


189.6 


168.3 


9p.2 ' 


100.3 ^ 
100.5 


116.7 
119.4 


171.4c 
173.0 


137. 6C 
140.3 


87.3 
87.6 


102.8 


146.8 


189.6 


168.3 


, $0.2 ' 


94.0 
94.6 


110. 8C 
113.3 


170.^ 
17119 


137.8 
139.i9 


88.1 
89.2 



1 



ERIC. 
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APPENDIX TABLE fc-S. (Contlnued)i 



Standards used for evaluating nutrient Intake for energy, protein calci«m ^rn« 

SpLl'r H oT U '^"t ""'"^'"i^" National' AcadeJlv^ of ^lences ( ee 

Appendix.!!, of U. S. Department of Health,' Education and Welfarl Dietary Intake 

Lu?^"fSh^ M 'a'T '''':\''' * ''''' '^"^ Statistics, Serle^. 11, ZberlS^ 

Ar«iLi of nutrients used In the table are based on National 

Academy of Sciences, Becommended Dietary Allowance . Eighth Edition (1974). 

i'^^'/^* difference between two-program and one-progrim participants In the 
dally intake of nutrients as a percent of recommended dally Vowanc^ Is slgni/l^^^^ 
the 5 percent level or that the difference between three-program partlclpaS^a aS one- 
or two-program participants Is significant at the 5 percent ^f^^ P^'^"^^P«"'« «^ 

c,, Same asb but significant at the 10 percent level. 



b. 



APPENDIX imE C-6, IMPACT OP BREAKFAST PROGRAM PARTICIPATION HOLDING OONStfANT POVERTY 

STATUS, WITH INTERACTION OF OTHER VARIABLES, ON NUTRIENT ADEQUACY 
. RATIOS OF CHILDRW AGED 6 TO 21, HEALTH MD 'nUTRItIoN EXAMINATION 
SURVEY I, 1971-19f4 (Change in percentage poihts) 



liesa than 125 Percent 
of Poverty Level 



Nutrient 



Parti- 
cipant 



Non- 
parti- 
cipant 



Non*- 
aviil- 



125 to 195 Percent 
of Poverty Level 



Parti- 
cipant 



Non- Non- 
parti- avail- 
cipant able 



Mpre than' 195 Percent 
of Poverty Level 

Non- Non- 
Partl- parti-' avail- 
cipadt cipant | able 



F-Value 



it'; 



(Calories) 


28.71 


) 

-3.50 


? 

0.94 


9.87 


9.44 


8.93 


25.52 


2.66 




3.74a 


Protein 


199.1,7 


,199.43 


127 . 34 


-21.01 


-10.61 


-20.38 


76.98 


-2.60 




5.98* 


Calcium 


296.83 


237*16 


266.68 


93.79 


74.61 


74.71 


24197 


30.65 




3.21a 


Phosphorus 


142.77 


104. 60 


.110.14^ 


^.66 


29.57 


241^38 


5/92 


6.82 




3.28a 


Vitan^n A 


-57.48 


-87.22 


103. A* 


492.58 


436.30 


468.11 


64.82 


-14.45' 




1.47 


Thiamin 


159.83 


130.14 


127.97 


-15.47 


-28.58' 


-26.53 


34.67 


-0.18 




4.30a 


Riboflavin 


207.7^ 


176.07 


191.55 


272.77 


253,65 


260.02 


* 23(60 


4.18 


-r 


2.68a 


Vitamin C 


265.05 


248.86 


272.13 


128:94 


116.83 


101.60 


214.98 


1.44 




0.75 


Mean 

Adequacy 

Ratio 


17.79 


14.78 


14.69 


38.48 


36.30 


32.92 


7.99 


1 

1 

ro.36 




3.53a 


Number of 
Obsori^a- 




















V 



tlons 



74 



'50 



677 



Indicates signifl^nce 
Indicateci significance 



19 



28 



— 

at /the 5 percent levels 
at the 10 percent level* 



479 ^ 9 



51 



832 



a* 
b. 



APPENDIX TABLE C-7. IMPACT OF LUNCH PROGRAM PARTICIPATION HOLDING' CONSTANT POVERTY STATlKi 

? HEALTH. AND NUTRfti ON EXAMINATION SURvfy I. 

ii>71"1974 (Chang^ln percentage points) ' 



Le88>,than 125 Percent 
of Poverty Level 



Partl- 
.clpant 



Nutrient 

Energy 

(Calories) -9.08 

Protein 6.60 

Calcium A ,12 

Phosphdrua -0.63 

Vitamin A 33.39 

Thlataln -9.32 

Riboflavin 1A.54 

Vitamin C -25.86 

Mean 

A4liquacy 

lUflo 2.24 

Nul^ttr of 
Obierva- 

tlon* 670 



Non- Non- 
partl-^ avall- 
clpant able 



125 to 195 Percent 
of Poverty Level 



t4.82 — 

8.43 ^ 

-1.35 — 

-0.65 — 

5.59 — 

6.57 — 

9.23 — 

-1.24 — 



Parti- 
cipant 

4.74 
13.14 
li^.l6 
13.64 
2§.05 
-2.3)5 
14.13 
-3.05 



Non- 
pafrtl- 
dpant 

1.16 

5.61 
26.73 
16.04 

2.02 
-0.98 
18.80 

3.39 



Non- 
avail- 
able 



* — 



More than 195 Percent 
of Poverty Level 



Nott- 
Purtl- parti- 
cipant olpant 



Non- 
avail- 
able 



^.31 
6.53 
5.27 
3.04 
-14.95 
-8.94 
-1.99 
-17.56 



-3.27 
4.72 
7.08 
^.54 
-23.95 
-2.40 
-2.46 
-9.26 



In<lloat«s algnlflcance at the 5 percent level. 



15S 



F-Vaa 

0.29 
0.64 
0.53 

2.27a 
0.76 
1.52 
0.50 




V 



APPENDIX TABLE 0-8. 



IMPACT OP MILK PROGRAM PARTICIPATION HOLDING" CONSTANT POVERTY STATUS. 
WITH INTERACTION OP OTHER VARIABLES, ON NUTRI^ ADEQUACY RATIOS OP 
CHILDREN AGED 6 TO 21, HEALTH AND NUTRITION EXAMINATION SURvAy I, 
1971-1974 (Change In percentagt points) 

r 



Nutrient 



Less than 125 Percent 
of Poverty Level 

Non- Non- 
Partl- parti- avall- 
clpant « elpant able^ 



125 to 195 Percent . 
of Poverty Level 
Nonr Non- 
Partl- parti- avall- 
clpant clpant able 



More b^ian J.95 Percent 
*of Poverty Level 



Non- 



Non*' 



Partl-^ 
clpant 



parti- avall- 
clpant able 



F-Value 



Energy ^ 
















--te 






(Caldrles) 


^.81 


0.78 




-fi 11 


led/ 




-1.39 


-2.43 




0.65 


Protein ; 


8tt9 


-7.64 


— 


t» 

-6.97 


2.67 


-1. 


1.03 


,-2.00 




0.32 


Calcium 


-2.92 


-30.94 


— 


18.87 * 


-15.73 


< — 


8.20 


-6.34 




2.65* 


Phosphorus 


-2.02 


-11.80 




-1.34 


-7.35 




3.36 


-2.90 




0.38 


Vitamin A 


11.86 


8.41 i 




-32.74 ^ 


-40.69 




26.72 


3.24 




1.45 


Thiamin 


3.45 


3.26 




-14.08 


-18.39 




2.34 


-0.63 




0.79 


Riboflavin 


1.32 


-12.43 




, 1.59 


-22.20 




12.59 


♦ 2.27 




1.7^^ 


Vitamin C 


19*12 


-14.39 




-11.06 


-20.96 




14.39 


13. 76* 




0.51 


Mean 








•/ . 














Adequacy 








' j . . 


f 

-3.24' 










Ratio 


0.20 


-3.00 




0.94 




q.29 


-0.54 




1.06 


Number of - 






\ 












Obse/va- 








/ ' 
















472 


69 


261 


306 


60m 


161 


484 


143 


' 264 





a* Indicates significance at the 5 percent level* 
b. IndlcAtss significance at the 10 percent level* 



\\-- 



APPENDIX TABU! C-9. ESTIMATED EQUATIONS WITH NVTRIENT ADEQUACY RATIO (NAR) AND MEAN 

ADEQUACY RATIO (MAR) AS DEPENDENT. VARIABLES, FOR CHILDREN AGEfil 6 TO 
21: HEALTH AND NUTRITION EXAMINA^TION SURVEY, 1971-1974 (F Value In 
parentheses) .' \ 

- — ~ — ^ — r' ' 



~Depc;ndent ' ^ ' Ln 

Variable „ - Household 

(HAK/MAR) Intercept Income 



Number 
Household 
Members < 


Schooling 
Household 
Head 


Male Female 
X Age He Age 


Age. of 
Household 
Head 


-0.535 ^ 
(1.63) 


0.081 
(0.07) . 


-1.389 -1.087 
(28.4'0)a 


-0.209/ 
(3.50)P> 


-1.172 
(1.98) 

-J.oDi 

Cn.95)a 


f . 

1 /.CO 

(39.70^a 


0.224 -9.501 
(159.21)4 


-0.375 
(3.59}*>" 

■ I 


(8.37,)a 


(7.78)a 


1.106 -4.212 
(1^18U5)« 


0.522 
(6.64)4 


-1.257 
(2.44) 


0.288 
(0.20) 

2.662 
(53.18)a 


/ • ' t 

r V 


■I 


-3.667 
(2.79)^ 


.5JA9 . 
(6ff5)« 


-1.982 -3.620 
(9.82)4 


MiB02 
(2.92)b 


-0.541 
(6.09)a 


0.350 
(21.95)4 


-0.6P0 -1.263 
^(127.88)4 


* 



jSnergl^ 
'(calories) 

Pr,otelh 
Calcium 



Thiamin 



MAR 



ERIC 



125.567 
302.258 
213.838 



Phosphorus 185.249 



Vitamin A 248. 



141.643 



Riboflavin 139.698 

i 

Vitamin C 191.620 



90*786 



-2.102 
(4.38)4 

-3.047 
(1^74) 

, 3.545 
(0^84) 

-0.263 
(0.01) 

-10.023 
(4.50)4 

-1.469 

(.fl-.19) 

2.747 
(1.67) 

-0.529 
(0.00) 

0.824 
(2.62)^ 



16-0 



\ Continued) 



APPENDIX TABU C-9. (Continued) 



Dependent 
.Variable 
(NAR/MAR) 



" — ; — r-T- 

Race and Sex^ 



White W^jlfce Black 
X Male X Female x Male 



Region^ 



School 
Head and 



NE 



Energy 
(calories) 

Protein 
Galclufn 
Phosphorus 
Vitamin A 
Thiamin, 
Riboflavin . 

^ 

Vitamin C 

i" 

MAR 



19.461 
56.001 



(10.84)a 

1.469 30.21,7 
(6.26>a 



/ 



(20.40)a 



16.122 -1.974 
(22.07)a 



8.630 



.^71 



ERIC 



1^ 



•4 



MW 


S 


-5*727 


-5.53^ 


(2.37)b 


\ ■' 


-18.183 


-21>i003 


(5.28)a 


-4.317 


-25.575 


(5.23)« 




-6.861 


-15.412 


(3.68)a 


• 


-7.226 . 


-16.757 






0.354 


r 16. 684 • 


(9.04)a 




-10.322 


-41^956 


(5.34)a 




-0.403 


-2.890 


(5.68)* 




% 


\ 

» V 



.Male Female 



Age 



^3 1.279 -8.983 . 
(2.64)^ C364.27)a N 



5.040 2.271 -3.946 
(14.84)a (37.67)a 

— — A). 887 

(10;35)a 

— ~ -4.824 



.82 
(220.^)* 



:!ontlnue( 



/ 



'AmMDIX UBUS C-9. (Continued) 









Mndent 




rlable 


i 






argy 



I 



Other 



Overall, 
F-Value 



r2^ 



ccalorles) 
/Protein 



Calcium. . 
Phosphorus 
Vitamin A 
Thiamin 
Riboflavin 
Vitamin C 



-6 A. 483 
(I6.00)a 



■ 36.791 
^(39.65)a 



1 



(see note 1) 
<4.81)a 



^26.191 
C40.20)« 



19>519 
(15.95)^ 

-21.786 
(^.14) 



20.18 
102.52 
135.15 
102.88 

12.83 
^9.18 

58.57 
4.41 



(sea note 2) 
(2,95)* ' 



60 .2 , 

I 

92.8 
91.7 
88.7 
49.5 
55*3 
75.6 
22.2 



40.16 73.9 



ERIC 



162 r 



mtlnuedy 



A^^BNDIX TABLE (>*9. (Continued) 



a*. Indicates significance at 5 percent levelX 
b« IndlC|^te8 significance at 10 percent level, 
e. Excluded Interaction term black-female, 
d. Dumily variable for teglon; excluded category "we6t'*\reglon. 

ex^ 



t. Dummy variable for sex^ excluded category female. 

Pumniy variable for race; excluded catego^ry nonwhlte. ^ 

g. Proxy for r2 in generalized least square estimate derived fromN)verall F-ratio. 

■ ■ • . : \ ■ 

Note 1. Additional interaction terms included in equation but not shbwn in Table for race 
Crossed with iregion of country. 



Npte 2. Additional Interaction terms included in equation 
I^erson's sex crossed with sex of head of household 



>n but r 



not lihovm In table for 



